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EDITORIALS ©& COMMENTS 


Cave Canem 


tinguish the false from the true in the matter 

of warnings, told a friend that he attributed it 
to an experience that he had in early youth. He was 
visiting Pompeii with a party. Standing before the 
House of the Tragic Poet, they came upon a man ab- 
sorbed in contemplation of the famous mosaic on the 
threshold. “‘Cave canem,” mused this man aloud. 
“<“Beware of the dog.’ Now, I wonder whether they 
really had a dog!” The others of the party laughed. But 
the boy, afterward to become a remarkable parish 
priest, said to the man: “Why do you think maybe 
they hadn’t?” The man answered: “I’ve often been 
taken in by that kind of sign.” 

Who has not? And it is by no means always the 
fault of the maker or owner of the sign. Perhaps the 
Tragic Poet had once had a dog! The man was willing 
to concede that. Where is that dog now? The mosaic 
is still there. These were the reflections of the boy. He 
began then and there to scrutinize warning signs 
closely. Were they true? If once true, were they still 
true? Or, had they ever been true? He formed the habit 
of asking these questions when confronted by warn- 
ings. As we said at the beginning, he is now singularly 
able to tell the false from the true. 

Most people have not this skill. Hither they believe 
implicitly every warning, or they as implicitly believe 
none, It is difficult to help them. Even the clergyman 
of our story finds it difficult. For example, there was 
the case of the man who came to warn him against the 
plans being made by the Order of the Holy Cross to 
take over the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, with 
all its attendant buildings. for use as a monastery for 
their Order. The deadly seriousness of his caller made 
it impossible for the clergyman to venture even a smile. 
But with a seriousness as great, he said: “I assure you 
that you are misinformed. Who could have conveyed 
such an impression?” The question was rhetorical. To 
the astonishment of the clergyman, his agitated visitor 
replied: “They did, themselves. I saw two or three of 
them, walking around, up there. One of them said 
something about monastic Cathedrals. I looked it up. 
Did you know that the English Cathedrals were used 
for a while as chapels for monasteries?” He fixed his 
host with an intent eye. 


Or: of the clergy, noted for his ability to dis- 


To gain a little time, the clergyman observed: 
“Wasn’t it the other way about? Aren’t they using the 
monastic chapels now as Cathedrals, in England—some 
of them? Durham—” 

It was useless. “That is not the point,” the caller 
said sternly. “I came to you, to see if you couldn’t do 
something about it. Can you?” Of course that clergy- 
man could not. For he was quite unable to argue, per- 
suade, or laugh the man out of his fears for the New 
York Cathedral. To this day that man harbors these 
terrors. He confides them to each likely new acquain- 
tance. No, he is not crazy. Then, what is the trouble 
with him? He does not like Religious orders, and 
he warns everyone against them—including him- 
self. 

Some people dislike the Pope. They show it chiefly 
by warning all who will listen to them that, “if we 
don’t watch out,” the Pope will land in the United 
States and take over the White House for his official 
residence. They have heard this rumor, and they be- 
lieve it. No one can reassure them. They have only pity 
for the blind nonchalance of those who urge them not 
to worry. Occasionally, at a State function, one of 
them warns the President himself, in a hasty moment, 
between handshakes. Crazy? Not at all. They simply 
believe what they wish about the person they dislike: 
the Pope. They really believe it, too. It would not sur- 
prise them at all to meet the Pope entering the gates 
of the Executive Mansion. 


T IS a curious fact that those persons who abhor 
what they call “popery” are almost invariably of 
the type that believes the worst—or what, to that type, 
is the worst. One of them caused considerable excite- 
ment a few years ago by spreading the rumor that Mass 
had been said in Latin in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine—a favorite target. He had come into the chapel 
where Bishop Tucker, recently home from Kyoto, was 
celebrating in Japanese. Remaining only long enough 
to be convinced, beyond a doubt, that the service was 
being said in a language “not understanded of the 
people,” he rushed out to spread the news. Why did he 
not wait? Why did he not ask a question at the door? 
Why did he not look at the “people”? These interroga- 
tions suggest themselves. One might just as well ask 
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why Chicken Little of the nursery tale did not look to 
see what had fallen on his back, before crying out that 
it was the sky; it was a leaf, we all remember. Why 
didn’t Chicken Little? The children always inquire. 
“T know why,” one child once told the others. “People 
like that don’t!” 

Usually no harm is done by such persons as we 
have described. But sometimes very great harm comes 
as a result of their “alarums and excursions.” For 
sometimes those to whom they fly with their stories 
take them seriously—and share their beliefs. We all 
know only too well the consequences. 


UT what of the people who believe no rumors, who 

heed no warning signs? They occasionally are 
problems to their nearest friends. The men and women, 
for instance, who “trust everybody”: they are not in- 
frequently deceived. Yet they can give a reason for 
the faith that is within, though not always in such 
quaint terms as those of one man. His devoted wife 
was sympathizing with his disappointment in someone 
whom he had regarded highly. She was remonstrating a 
little, too. “It is a beautiful trait that you have,” she 
said, “this gift of trusting people. But there are vil- 
lains; and that man had ‘villain’ plainly marked on 
him. Do try to take warning by signs. When you see a 
sign that says ‘Wet Paint,’ so to speak, keep a good 
distance. Why don’t you?” He smiled. “My darling,” 
he replied, “they so often leave those signs up after 
the paint is dry. So is it with the sign of ‘Villain.’ ” 

Yes, so it is with signs—but not always. We see 
red trucks with signs on them that read: “Dangerous. 
Explosives.” How often we assume that these trucks 
are empty! And many times we are right. We see signs, 
in the country, close to weed-grown tracks, that say: 
“Railroad Crossing.” They are disused tracks, some- 
times. But not always. We see so many signs, actual 
and figurative. What shall we do about them? It is 
not safe to disregard them all. Nor is it safe to heed 
them all. We may hurt ourselves, if we disregard them 
all. And we are sure to injure someone else, if we heed 
them all. We can only try to learn to distinguish the 
false from the true. 

“Cave canem!” Perhaps there is no dog. Possibly 
there once was one. It may be that there never was a 
dog: the warning is only a burglar alarm. Try to find 
out! That may not be possible. But one thing is entirely 
possible: do not tell other people to beware of any dog 
anywhere until and unless you know that there is a 
dog—now. “Cave canem!” Whenever this warning ap- 
pears, to the eye, whether of the body, the mind, or the 
soul, say to yourself: “I wonder if there really is a 
dog!” Don’t be taken in by that kind of sign. Make 
certain. Or, if you cannot, keep silence. This may be 
hard, but the reward is great. 

What is the reward? It is serious consideration 
when a real warning is sounded. We all are familiar 
with the fate of those who give false or exaggerated 
alarms. We heard, in the nursery, the fable of “The 
Boy Who Cried ‘Wolf! ” That boy has many followers, 
and they share his lot. 

Someone may be wondering, at this point, where we 
would place the prophets and others of old time. They 
certainly issued warnings. Yes. But they warned the 
people, not against imaginary but against real evils; 
not against small but against large calamities. And 
they were not always heeded: someone is thinking this. 
No. Why not? Perhaps because, chiefly, they warned 
the people against their own hearts. No one likes this. 
But, finally, their warnings prevailed. That is the test. 
Be very sure. Then speak, And then? “With God be the 
rest!” - 
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conditions throughout the country, released to 

the press last Monday, reveals shocking condi- 
tions that cannot fail to arouse a demand for improve- 
ment along humanitarian lines. The report bears out _ 
the statements that were so often 
made by our own Dean Charles N. 
Lathrop when he was chairman of 
the Department of Christian Social Service of the 
Church, and which so generally fell upon deaf ears. If 
we were disappointed in the Wickersham report on 
prohibition, we are enthusiastic over the present report 
—if one can be enthusiastic over a document which is 
really an indictment of the morals of our social order, 
and so of each of us. 

Most of us have been horrified at the prison condi- 
tions of other lands and other times. We have shud- 
dered as we read of the tortures of the medieval inquisi- 
tion or of the hideous cruelties practised in the Fleet 
and Marshalsea prisons, to say nothing of such convict 
settlements as Australia and Devil’s Island. In our - 
own country, we have perhaps visited prison ships or 
such holes as the place in which the Lafitte brothers 
were confined in New Orleans, and have thanked God 
that we live in a more enlightened age. Under the 
“Pennsylvania system,” widely in vogue in this country 
during the nineteenth century, the keynote was the 
principle of solitary confinement—one of the keenest 
mental tortures ever devised. Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes 
comments upon this system, in the Hncyclopedia 
Britamnica, that it was once believed that this cruel 
system “would not only prevent vicious and degrading 
association with other criminals, but also promote 
earnest Christian reflection productive of efforts at 
self-reformation.” Though we may doubt that any such 
lofty motives dominated prison wardens a century ago, 
yet we cannot doubt Dr. Barnes’ further statement 
that the system “produced more insanity than refor- — 
mation.” Yet this system is by no means discarded; it — 
is still followed in many prisons. 

The gradual substitution of the so-called “Auburn 
system,” with its basis of group productive labor, was 
a great improvement over older methods, and this 
system, or variations of it, is now widely used through- 
out the United States. With it have come such improve- 
ments as commutation of sentences for good behavior, 
systems of classifying and segregating prisoners, and 
the quasi-indeterminate sentence. A still further im- 
provement was that adopted by Thomas Mott Osborne 
at Sing Sing prison, which has discarded the principle 
of punishment and concentrates upon the objective of 
reformation. 

But if some of the country’s best known penal 
institutions have been improved, the fact remains that 
by and large the prisons of today, as regards both 
construction and disciplinary methods, are substan- 
tially what they were a century ago. This fact is 
familiar to all students of criminology; it is known by 
all of the clergy who come into intimate contact with 
correctional institutions. Dr. Lathrop called attention 
to it repeatedly ; indeed he once expressed the wish that 
all bishops might be locked up for twenty-four hours 
in a typical prison, so that their righteous indignation 
might arouse the apathetic public to actual conditions 
and force a reformation. 

The Wickersham Commission has at long last col- 
lected and tabulated the nauseating facts. It has made 
detailed and specific recommendations for improve- 
ment. There is now no excuse for failure on the part 
of congress, state legislatures, and interested citizens 
to get to work and see that adequate programs of 
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is entitled I Refuse to Entertain Death. It is 
printed in the Christian Century of July 1dth, 
and is signed simply “By a Wife.” The writer begins: 


()i: of the bravest articles that we have ever read 


“My brilliant twenty-eight year old husband is dying. Worse, 
he knows it. He may live weeks, or 
months, or a year or two. It depends on 
his resistence. He has lingered a year now, 
but definitely each day he is wasting away. He has lost hope- 
lessly the last few months. When his latest x-ray showed that 
it was only a matter of time, we were face to face with 
tragedy.” 


Facing Death 


How this brave young wife and her dying husband 
are meeting the tragedy that they are facing is told 
simply and sincerely. They have found the blow at 
first crushing—naturally. But, she writes: “We did 
not find it as the novelists have pictured it—an incen- 
tive to go out immediately and do all the things one 
has wanted to do, before the time is up.” They did, 
indeed, try to untangle a family misunderstanding, 
only to find with surprise that “our tragedy did not 
make the others more responsive to our overtures.” 

There is nothing dramatic about the way this couple 
is facing the shadow of death. They soon found that 
“if one hasn’t made magnanimous gestures before, the 
ability does not come with approaching death.” 

So, after weeks of indecision, they decided upon a 
modus vivendi—or rather she did, for his condition 
was one of spiritual as well as physical exhaustion. She 
decided not to admit Death into their household a 
moment before his appointed time. Whatever days, 
whatever hours remained before that appointed moment 
should be live days, live hours. 

“Women give their husbands blood transfusions,” she wrote. 
“That would not help mine. I decided to give him a spiritual 
transfusion. .. . Terrific suffering brings spiritual exhaustion 
and the ill must feed upon the spiritual vitality of the well one.” 

So she lives a life that will give her husband the 
most pleasure for the time that remains to him on 
earth. To do so she has to evolve a new philosophy— 
nay, she has to work out for herself the old faith. For 
she learns: “To face death confidently and meet it 

| triumphantly is a matter of faith and has nothing to 
do with the bravado which keeps a ‘poker face’ to the 
last.” 

All this she has to do alone, because she is a prod- 
uct of “the modern philosophy of placing all the 
emphasis on objective living,” and has never been 
taught to consider death. Her paper is an indictment 
of the “silver lining” philosophy that teaches the golden 
rule and other axioms and hypotheses, but lays no 
firm foundation of faith. She had the best of modern 
Protestant Sunday school education, and had become 
a cog in the mill of the “four-fold life.” She had “a 
religious vocabulary but no religious experience,” and 
found it all useless when the time of testing came. 

It is a tragedy that ought to make us pause. Are 
we making the same mistake? Are our Church schools 
developing efficiency instead of faith? Are we too busy 
going at top speed to think of our destination? Are 
we so busy thinking about marriage and divorce and 
remarriage and other “modern problems” that we are 
neglecting to lay the solid foundations that will enable 
us and our children to meet such crises as the one 
facing this young couple? 

Perhaps it is time for us to pause and think... 
and pray. 


VALUABLE suggestion is that contained in the 
Aveiter from Miss Gertrude C. Moakley, cataloguer 
of the New York Public Library, which we print 
in our correspondence department this week. Miss 
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Moakley points out that while the forty-odd branches 
of the library in our largest metropo- 
lis are well supplied with the litera- 
ture of certain aggressive religious 
groups, it is almost totally lacking in the literature of 
the Episcopal Church. That our Church should be 
represented only by six copies of an obsolete edition 
of the Prayer Book and three periodical subscriptions 
is little short of appalling! Is it any wonder that the 
Anglican position is so widely misunderstood in this 
country ? 

Miss Moakley’s appeal to Church people to remedy 
this situation is a timely one, and we are glad to 
endorse it. The gift of Church books to public libraries 
is a piece of real missionary work. We hope that many 
of our readers will make a pilgrimage to their public 
libraries, and see just what churchly literature is there 
available. We suggest that this should include, as 
what our Greek professor used to call an “irrejuicable 
minimum,” at least the following books: 

(1) Book of Common Prayer, newest edition (1928 
or later). 

(2) A book about the nature and history of the 
Prayer Book. 

(3) A standard, popular book on the teachings of 
the Church. 

(4) A standard, popular history of the Church. 

(5) The Living Church Annual. 

In addition, we should hope that the periodical room 
would include at least one of the Church weeklies and 
preferably also the Spirit of Missions and a monthly or 
quarterly Church periodical. 

Should your pilgrimage reveal a deficiency in these 
items, we are confident that the library would be de- 
lighted to receive gifts or books or periodicals to bring 
it up to date on this important subject; and we have 
no doubt that your Church bookseller would suggest 
the most appropriate titles for the purpose. 


Church Literature 


in Libraries 


S Tue Livine Cuurcu is going to press, word 
A comes from New York that the Bishop of Dor- 
nakal will sail for this country next week in 
order to present to General Convention the project of 
establishing American missionary work in his diocese. 
Boe Aceriah’s We are delighted to know that 
Visit Bishop Azariah will be the guest of 

the Church at Denver, and we shall 

welcome the opportunity to learn from him at first 
hand just what is the nature of this project. When the 
proposal in its present form came to our attention a 
couple of months ago, we raised certain questions 
[L. C. June 6th] about it that we hoped to have 
answered satisfactorily before venturing an opinion 
as to the wisdom of this venture. Particularly. we were 
(and are) anxious to know how this proposed mis- 
sionary project would be related to the South India 
Union Scheme. So far no satisfactory answer has been 
made public, and we hope that Bishop Azariah’s visit 
will prove the occasion for enlightening the American 
Church on this and related points, so that General 
Conyention may be sure just what will be involved in 
its approval of the National Council’s recommendation. 
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DAILY BIBLE STUDIES 


Edited by the Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D. 


NO GOOD THING WITHOUT GOD 
Sunday, August 2: Ninth Sunday after Trinity 
Reap St. John 15: 1-5. 

OD’S LOVING WILL is the measure of goodness. It 
& is impossible to have any other measure because all 

else is imperfect. Christ made the truth very plain 
when He said: “Without Me ye can do nothing.” The good 
that is done by those who do not believe in God and love Him 
is made good by the inspiration of God. They may not be 
eonscious of this holy inspiration, even as nature is not con- 
scious of the blessings she bestows upon humanity, but there 
is always this divine power working in and through the affairs 
of men, whether they will or no. So St. James declares: 
“very good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights’ (St. James 1:17). 
The great comfort of our faith is found in this active presence 
and power of God. He is back of all and in all, making even 
the wrath of man to praise Him (Psalm 76:10). 

Hymn 216 


Monday, August 3 
Reap Galatians 5: 22-25, 

OODNESS is the fruit of the Holy Spirit. He plants the 
iS seed and each good thing is the result of His inspiration. 
Goodness is the character resulting from good desires, good 
thoughts, words, and deeds. The character grows slowly be- 
cause we men and women are so weak that bad desires and 
thoughts and words and deeds enter and seek to crowd out the 
good. But God is fighting for and with us and the good will 
prevail if we are patient and persevering. AS we read our 
Prayer Book Collects we are impressed by the similarity of 
their appeals. In our Haster Day Collect, for instance, we 
OLVa seen . as by Thy special grace preventing us Thou dost 
put into our minds good desires, so (we pray) by Thy con- 
tinual help we may bring the same to good effect.” It is the 
burden of all sincere prayer, the recognition that our goodness 
can come only from God as we grow to love the things which 
He commands and commands for our happiness because He 


so loves us. Hymn 491 


Tuesday, August 4 

Reap Romans 3: 21-26. 

HERE used to be a theological expression called “pre- 

venient grace.” Literally it meant that the grace of God 
goes before us, and it suggests the blessed way in which He 
draws us to Himself. The Good Shepherd seeks the lost sheep. 
God calls us. God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son. The central truth of Christianity is that God 
seeks man rather than that man seeks God. In many ways 
God seeks us. His grace, His favor, His love shines on our 
way before we tread the way. His voice calls us long before 
we call Him. And so it is that all good comes from Him and 
is given to us. So it is that our pure longings for righteousness 
are breathed into us by Him, and if we make them our own 
God deepens them and makes them fruitful and satisfies them 
with His peace and comfort. 

Hymn 42 


Wednesday, August 5 
Reap Psalm 19: 7-11. 
OW clearly and positively David writes, and how his 
inspired words help! “The law of the Lord is perfect.” 
“The statutes of the Lord are right.” In this changing world 
and in our human fickleness, to know that there is a sure 
and certain measure of right upon which we can rely, and 
that measure not a human law nor yet an observed fact but 
the loving will of a perfect and eternal and unchangeable 
Being—that is to find rest for mind and soul. Peace ean only 


come when we fully and unreservedly believe in God and rely 
upon Him. “Have Thine own way, Lord,” we cry; and then we 
go farther: “Let Thy way be my way.” At once as we 
sincerely speak the words there comes a calm. Still we make 
mistakes and confess them. Still our poor, human, faulty 
wishes are not gratified. But there is something better. “More . 
are they to be desired than gold, yea, than much fine gold.” 
And the assurance that some day God’s truth will conquer 
“lifts up the hands that hang down, and the feeble knees” 
(Hebrews 12:12). Hymn 394 


Thursday, August 6: The Transfiguration of Christ 
Reap St. Mark 9: 2-8. 
OW finely the message of this day follows the line of 
our meditation! For the manifestation of His divine 
glory revealed to the disciples, and reveals to us, the eternal 
power and righteousness of Jesus Christ, the Son of the living 
God. The scribes asked for His authority in vain. Pilate cried, 
“What is truth?’ and stayed not for an answer. But here on 
the Mount of Transfiguration the Son of God was seen in 
all His glory, He who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. We 
can only be delivered from the disquietude of this world when 
we behold by faith the King in His beauty and know that all 
good is from Him. It is a blessed communion when, like Peter 
and James and John, we see Jesus only and ourselves. Then 
there comes a trust, a consecration, and a hope which cannot 
otherwise be found, and we rise up and follow Him from 
whom all goodness flows. 
Hymn 120 


Friday, August 7 
ReaD Philippians 2: 5-11. 

HAT a revelation of goodness came from the life and 

death and resurrection of Jesus Christ! His mind, His 
words, His works, His death that we might have abundant 
life, they bring a breath of immortality, but more—they fill 
us with a holy desire to “follow after.” Since we cannot do 
anything that is good without Christ, and since we are His 
and He is ours, there comes a hunger for purity of thought 
and life, yea, and an assurance that in spite of temptation 
and slow progress we shall at last be enabled to live according 
to His will. It is more than an example that the dear Lord 
places before us—it is an inspiration, a determination, a con- 
secration to which thought and speech and deed respond. 
Life is, all new. We are redeemed from the past, we are 
redeemed for the future. 

Hymn 236 


Saturday, August 8 

Reap I Corinthians 2: 9-13. 

S WE grow in grace we realize more and more how the 
aN “Spirit searcheth all things.” We learn a finer language, 
our emotions become more tender, our ideals are more exalted, 
because the goodness of God becomes richer and we feel the 
desire for ourselves and for the world that God’s will may 
be done on earth as in Heaven. And then there comes a vision— 
a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, a new heart, a 
new song. Then the meaning of life is revealed and we find 
that goodness is the power to conquer, that peace comes as we 
follow the guidance of the Prince of Peace, that fellowship 
and love are born of God, and that we see Him through 
sincerity of heart. And we awake to the great fact that Christ is 
in the world reconciling it unto Himself, and that He hath given 
unto us the ministry of reconciliation (II Corinthians 5:19). 

Hymn 502 


Dear Lord, without Thee I can do nothing. But Thou canst 
do much through me. Breathe on me, Breath of God. Inspire 
me to do right. Show me the truth, Make life a blessed growth 
under Thy guidance until the promised victory. Amen. 


Bishop Gore’s “Philosophy 
of the Good Life’”’ 


By the Rev. Arthur B. Kinsolving, D.D. 


Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, Md. 


Bishop Gore’s Gifford Lectures before the University of 

St. Andrews during the winter of 1929-30, one of the 
greatest religious books which has appeared in recent years. 

This work, The Philosophy of the Good Life,* is an attempt 
to meet the two notable rebellions today against all the moral 
standards which invoke ancient authority in different lands. 
He says, “These rebellions are of two kinds. There are the 
rebels against the actual moral standard of Christianity, such 
as were Voltaire and Rousseau, and Goethe in a milder form, 
and, in a much more revolutionary form, Nietzsche and a good 
many contemporary writers. And there are the rebels who, 
claiming to retain the tradition of moral standards in practice, 
believe that this can be done while placing it on a quite new 
basis of intellectual presuppositions—such 
as are to be found among materialists, 
positivists, and agnostics, and also among 
idealists.” 

The range of citation in this volume 
gives evidence that Bishop Gore is to a 
very rare degree the master of the related 
literature. The book is no patchwork of 
quoted authorities, but rather a masterful 
marshaling of the deepest thought of the 
strongest thinkers and specialists in many 
departments of knowledge, as_ these 
thoughts throw light upon the great cen- 
tral theme of the good life. 

He goes back to the wonderful teach- 
ings of Zarathustra and the ancient metri- 
eal hymns, the Gathis, dating he thinks 
around 1000 B.C. Zoroaster is the corrupt 
Greek form of the Iranian Zarathustra. 
One of the most remarkable of all the 
earlier sages of the world, Zarathustra 
belonged to a pastoral community subject 
to constant assaults and outrages from 
Turanian free-booters. The strain of these 
attacks and the struggle of a peace-loving, 
pastoral people against the violent and 
aggressive nomads symbolizes to Zarathus- 
tra the world-wide struggle of good against 
evil, the almost desperate struggle of the feeble good in the 
world against overwhelming evil. The wail of the kine goes up 
to the divine being or beings. Zarathustra feels a call to inter- 
pose as a prophet, so he cries, “For whom did ye fashion me? 
Who created me?’ “Destruction is not intended for the right- 
living, nor for the tender cattle at the hands of the liars.” Then 
Zarathustra pleads for divine assistance, and stands forth as 
God’s champion and servant. The teaching as presented in the 
Gathias is that life, in spite of all the evils which beset it, in 
spite of its enormous abuses, is a good thing, of eternal, im- 
measurable worth. There is a good purpose running through 
creation, though there are many adversaries. The supreme Lord 
Wisdom, ithe creator and final judge, is the only god to be wor- 
shipped, and is one day to come into his own in his whole crea- 
tion. Man’s vocation is to put his whole self, body and soul, 
thought, word, and deed, at the service of the holy Wisdom by 
prayer and work, by living the peaceful, beneficent life, by lov- 
ing truth and peace, but also by fighting hard against the fol- 
lowers of the Lie. There is no way of fellowship with God by 
charms or sacrifices, but only by the way of likeness to God. We 
know God’s character of truth and justice, purity, goodness, 
and pity, and can live according to His spirit in the certainty 
of the final day of infallible judgment with its eternal issues. 

Here is a theory of the good life for man in fellowship with 


i HAVE in mind to review some of the salient features of 
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God quite distinct, even as discerned through the mist of the 
ages. We shall see later how sharply it stands contrasted with 
Buddhism. 

Judaism was at first a national religion. Christianity, which 
in one aspect is the flowering of Judaism, is a universal re- 
ligion. Zoroastrianism is at its start universal, and for both 
the essence of the good life for man is correspondence with 
the purpose and character of God. 

In the Buddhism of India, Dr. Gore finds, as other scholars 
have, a profound pessimism of outlook. The doctrine of Karma, 
which has seized and possessed the soul of India, is deeply 
hostile to the formation of any firm idea of the good life for 
man. It undermines and weakens disastrously the sense of 
personal responsibility and of social responsibility alike, and 
makes a man think of his life as the bear- 
ing of a penance laid upon him by an irre- 
sistible fate, the inevitable resultant of 
unknown crimes committed by unknown 
persons in previous states of existence. 


OTAMA was the son of a chieftain, 

and was born about 540 B.C. not far 
from Benares. He was brought up in 
luxury and sensual indulgence, and at 
twenty-nine, filled with disgust of exis- 
tence, kissed his wife and child good-bye 
and left his home forever. He sought the 
wisest philosophers, tried the most strenu- 
ous asceticism under five famous masters, 
and reached the conclusion that human 
happiness is attained only through the 
death of desire. 

The central heresy in Buddha’s eyes 
was the heresy of individuality. He re- 
pudiated all the science of his time, all 
astronomy, geography, and knowledge. 
There are various traditions issuing out 
of the original Buddhism, but that which 
vitiates it always at the core is the funda- 
mental principle of its founder that per- 
sonal life is an evil, not a good. 

As to Hinduism, Dr. Gore accepts the 
verdict of most modern scholars that it is not one religion or 
one faith, but a jumble of.all the religions that have swept 
through the land during the course of ages. It embraces polythe- 
ism, monotheism, pantheism, and atheism, each of which has 
flourished under its name at different times, and this is its 
weakness. From the vilest forms of worship, with the foulest 
imaginations of immorality, to the sublimest heights of philo- 
sophie thought, this strange medley presents a queer assortment 
of phenomena, and in spite of the claim of many writers today 
that we of the west should find a new spiritual home in Hindu 
thought, there seems no stable foundation for ethies either in 
Buddhism or Hinduism. Writes Dr. Gore: “We have to accept 
the fact that, almost all the world over, the ‘natural religions’ 
are ceremonial and non-ethical. They are divorced from mor- 
ality, and often positively immoral. So it was and is in India.” 

The great Chinese sages, Confucius, Mencius, who gave 
Confucianism its final expression, and Lao-tze, were optimists. 
They emphasized the natural goodness of human nature, and 
claimed that benevolence, righteousness, propriety, and knowl- 
edge are not infused into us by external influences, but that 
we are furnished with them. Confucius was one who loved and 
lived by the eternal virtues: justice, truth, self-control, kindness, 
faithfulness, and courage. The duty of children to their parents 
is the fountain whence all other virtues proceed. Today Con- 
fucianism, for all its virtues, appears to be so bound up with 
a vanished régime that it does not seem likely to be of much 
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avail for the establishment of a new order. Yet it would appear 
to us that the contrasts between the fundamental construc- 
tiveness and hopefulness of Confucianism and the pessimism of 
the religion of Gotama appear vividly in the destinies of 
India and China. 


R. GORE’S review of the religion of Muhammad, arising 
ID in Arabia in the seventh century, is very striking. No one 
can ignore the prophet’s supreme genius as a master of men. 
When he first became conscious of his’ mission as the mes- 
senger of the one God to suppress idolatry among the Arab 
tribes, Islam swallowed up a great part of a divided and 
eorrupted Christendom, and became the most serious menace 
and rival to Christianity of all the religions of the world. 
Muhammad was deeply influenced at the beginning of his 
mission by both Judaism and Christianity. His religion is far 
below the theology and morality of Judaism at its best, and 
certainly cannot be compared with the Christianity of the 
New Testament. Muhammad had a very shrewd perception 
of what the Arabs, with whom he was primarily concerned, 
would be content to do or refuse to do. So he centered his creed 
and practice in these five duties: (1) the recital of the con- 
fession of faith; (2) the recital of the set prayers; (3) the 
fast of Ramadan; (4) alms-giving; (5) the pilgrimage to 
Mecca; duties which were definite organization duties, but 
would involve no deep transformation of character. The author 
sees the success of Islam as a rival to Christianity largely 
due to its incorporation of weak races into a worldwide fel- 
lowship. The principle of Catholic fellowship was inherent in 
Christianity at the start, but as Africans have seen it ex- 
emplified in Hurope, it has been scandalously exclusive, 
national, and often hostile. 

We will touch lightly upon his review of the systems of 
Greece, because these are more familiar to us. Socrates was 
looked upon by his contemporaries often as an unsettling 
questioner, believing himself to have a divine vocation to 
examine men. He described himself as the midwife of the 
intellect, whose business it was to bring to the birth something 
latent but innate in the intelligence of ordinary men. The most 
lifelike, brilliant, and fascinating picture of Socrates that we 
possess is given us by Plato (427-347 B.C.). There is no greater 
literature in the world, perhaps, than these Dialogues. Socrates 
remained in memory the ideal wise man, just as Plotinus did 
later among the Neo-Platonists. Socrates taught that the moral 
values, goodness, truth, beauty, are realities eternal and divine 
behind all the varieties and fluctuations of opinion, and that 
it is the salvation of the soul to live according to these eternal 
principles. From Heraclitus he learned to appreciate the 
changing character of sensation and opinion, and contrasted it 
with the other realm of stable reality. “The name of Plato is 
perhaps the grandest name in the history of philosophy and, 
in particular, of moral philosophy, and Platonism has been so 
permanent and ennobling an influence on the life and thought 
of mankind that criticism of him seems almost irreverent. In 
fact, however, his immediate influence on the ethical life of 
Greece does not seem to have been considerable.” 

It was through Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, and the 
later fusion of Platonism with Stoicism that the power of 
Plato’s idealism made itself felt as a master influence in 
fashioning the individual. Zeno (350-260 B.C.), a Phoenician 
by race, held that a man can attain to perfect tranquillity 
of mind, accepting indifferently all accidents as being the will 
of God, and rising superior to all doubt or fear or preference 
of pleasure to pain. The Stoics believed that the soul survived 
death, but that there could be no immortality for the in- 
dividual. The destiny of all individual souls, “fragments” 
of the one divine fire, would be re-absorption into their source. 
Without question the Platonic and Stoie conception of the 
eternal law of right and wrong has made a profound impres- 
sion in the evolution of modern Europe. 

We come now to Israel. The good life based upon religion 
was the one all-absorbing quest in Israel. Their religion was 
ethical through and through, and not primarily ritualistic. At 
first we hear fierce denunciations of idolatry, doubtless due to 
their abhorrence of the corrupt religions around them which 
were morally worthless. Later, under the guidance of Deute- 
ronomy and such prophets as Ezekiel, a synthesis was effected 
between the sacrificial cultus and the ethical religion of the 
prophets. In many of the psalms, especially the psalms of the 
sanctuary, we find the highest spirituality associated with 
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the worship of the Temple. Later still appears the influence 
of the Scribes and Pharisees, who opposed fiercely the priest 
kings, until in time the Sadducean family, who occupied the 
priesthood, had charge of the Temple. The Pharisees, while 
they observed the sacrificial rites, centered in the synagogue 
worship rather than the Temple. 

There is no such absoluteness of statement about God to 
be found in Zoroaster or in Plato as we have in the religion 
of Israel. Moreover, the prophets declare not their own reason- 
ing but the word of God. This supreme and transcendent God 
is absolutely righteous, and it is righteousness that He de- 
mands of men, and no magical or costly sacrifices can induce 
Him to depart in His judgment from perfect righteousness, 
That righteousness must show itself in judgment on sin, be- 
cause sin is rebellion against God; but God has no pleasure in 
condemning. His righteousness is love—a love greater than that 
of a mother for her child, or a husband for a wife. 

From Amos onwards God is the God of all the earth, and 
all men are called to be just and merciful like God, or else 
to suffer punishment. There is within Israel also a beautiful 
sense of the mercy of God as a constant element in His right- 
eousness, requiring a like mercy in man towards his fellowman, 


T IS impossible in the brief space remaining to do more 
I than make a condensed and partial digest of the last 
six chapters in this book, in which the author deals with 
Jesus Christ. Jesus of Nazareth was by origin and training 
purely a “Child of Israel,’ uninfluenced by Hellenistic civili- 
zation, The new point in His preaching was the announcement 
of the kingdom of God. At the beginning in Galilee only the 
goodness of the tidings is in evidence. Here is a Prophet who 
loves and cares for poor, oppressed people, has authority over 
diseases, over the spirits of evil and the forces of nature, and 
who spake as never man spake. But the first enthusiastic 
response is not deep enough for His purpose. Many came to 
hear and be healed, but there were few disciples. So He con- 
centrated His attention on fashioning a new Israel, the true 
Church of God. Israel in the mass would reject Him and be 
judged. So He would fulfil the réle of the suffering servant in 
the later Isaiah. Then there follows this balanced and, it seems 
to us, fair-minded passage: 


“Tf Jesus was the wise founder of a visible society destined 
to play the central part in God’s purpose for the world, we 
should naturally expect that He would occupy Himself greatly 
with its organization. We find, however, that He did this, 
in the sense which the words would ordinarily carry, very 
little. In one important matter, the matter of marriage, He 
appears to have laid down an explicit law, as St. Paul, St. 
Mark, and St. Luke report; but in the ordinary sense He was 
not a legislator. He did nothing at all comparable to what 
Plato did in his ‘Laws’ for his ideal community. As He re- 
frained from dogmatic statements or theological definitions, so 
He refrained from legislative enactments. He proposed, it 
appeared, to inspire His Church (in a most realistic sense) 
with His Spirit; and to leave it to the Church to deal with 
issues as they should arise with the assistance of this divine 
Paraclete, the agent or representative of God. 

“Nevertheless, a certain rudimentary organization He did 
give His society. He appointed officers in the persons of the 
Twelve Apostles, and He gave them authority such as the 
scribes had held in Old Israel and had misused—to ‘bind’ and 
‘loose,’ that is, to legislate by prohibition or permission, and to 
absolve or retain sins, that is, to exercise discipline over 
individuals; and He described such a ministry as a permanent 
feature in His household till He should ‘come again.’ Also He 
gave His society two rites at any rate, a rite of initiation 
(baptism) and a rite of fellowship (the Holy Communion). 
The evidence of St. Paul’s Epistles and of the Acts raises it, 
it seems to me, above all reasonable suspicion that the Church 
from the very beginning of its history believed itself to have 
been endowed by Christ with these institutions and authori- 
tative commissions, and this gives us the best reason for ac- 
cepting the narratives in the Gospels which record their 
institution or imply them.” 


Dr. Gore says that the good life, as taught by Jesus, was 
based upon a specific idea of God and His purposes. The 
novelty in His teaching about God lay in the emphasis upon 
His Fatherhood. Fatherhood means that God will do His 
utmost for His sons. He will search for each one, follow, 
welcome, him home. In the regard of Jesus, humanity is un- 
doubtedly a fallen being (though He never refers to the 
Garden of Eden) needing in every individual repentance and 
a new birth. But the sin which enslaves man is not in his 
body, but lies simply in the perverted will. Out of the heart 
of man proceed adulteries and thefts. As all the world knows, 
Jesus found the summary of the divine law in the two great 
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commandments, love to God and love towards man. “By this 
shall all men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have love 
one toward another.” Jesus says little to satisfy men’s greedy 
curiosity about the life beyond. He does affirm the resurrection 
of the individual and judgment upon him according to his 
works. Jesus had a profound contempt for majorities. It was 
a theocracy He was founding a kingdom, though with God 
brought closer to men. In respect of the general society amidst 
which it was to live, it was a kingdom within a kingdom, an 
aristocracy, representing the true humanity of sonship to God 
and brotherhood among men, an aristocracy in which humility 
and charity hold the first place. Before His death Jesus had 
sought to fill His disciples’ minds with the expectation of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, a chief object of His coming, and some 
ten days after He had disappeared, the first outpouring of that 
gift came upon the original group of brethren, the Spirit of God, 
who was also the Spirit of Jesus. 

Our author has a great chapter on the Christian idea of 
God, showing the necessity of ascribing personality to God, 
and the ineffectualness of the ideas of pantheistic monism, 
pluralism, dualism, and the idea of emergent evolution. The 
emphasis of Otto and Karl Barth on the “otherness” of God 
must be corrected by the recognition of His immanence. Again, 
not only does moral conscience postulate the oneness of 
God, physical science also does. “The stellar system,” says 
Eddington, “is one great organization.” And he adds, “A 
universe organized on a rational plan . . . involves the pri- 
ority of one rational mind.” 

The author then comes to deal with the Trinity, that is, the 
Christian experience of redemption by the Father through the 
Son and in the Spirit. God was not to be thought of as one 
eternally solitary Person. The Supreme One involves relation- 
ship and reciprocity within Himself. There can be no love 
which is not the love of person for person. Prior to all 
creation, He is alive with a full life of will and thought and 
love. It was never pretended that such a thought of God 
could have come by human insight. It was implicit in the 
actual experience which the Apostles had of the divine re- 
demption through Jesus Christ. 


HERE is a profound chapter on the Christian idea of 
BP sain nature, on the responsibility involved in freedom of 
choice. The following sentence seems to answer a lot of the 
mechanistic reasoning of today: “The most elaborate machine is 
not really more ‘autonomous’ than a spade or a flint knife. 
We blame the maker, not the machine, if it fails.” He notes 
that the idea and reality of moral obligation is essentially 
bound up with the idea and reality of freedom. The Greek 
fathers insisted on the reality of free will and moral respon- 
sibility. Augustine, fighting Pelagianism, persuaded the West- 
ern Church to adopt in part the idea of divine predestination. 
But today the extremer Augustinianism, and its daughter, 
Calvinism, are being frowned out of court by theologians from 
all quarters—even from Scotland. 
| Then comes the section on the idea of divine revelation. 
“If we consider the history of Zarathustra, Muhammad, of 
Israel’s prophets and of Jesus of Nazareth, the strongest and 
highest convictions concerning God have been ascribed by 
the prophets not to their own discovery but to the direct action 
of God, disclosing Himself to the individual prophet.’ The 
prophet assumes that there exists in the souls of his fellowmen 
a faculty for recognizing the authority of the message. “Man’s 
conscience is the lamp of the eternal, flashing into his inmost 
soul” (this is Moffatt’s translation of a verse from Proverbs). 
Or, as Seneca says, ‘fa holy spirit residing in us, the guardian 
and observer of our good and evil deeds.” Jesus of Nazareth 
speaks about God in a tone of such confident authority that 
no one of us is prepared to face Him and say, “I dispute this 
eonclusion of yours as based on insufficient evidence. I do not 
believe that you know any more about God than I or any other 
man.” We cannot listen to Christ’s words without feeling 
that God is speaking to us through Him. And yet we must 
recognize that a divine word and the most objectively con- 
ceived gifts of divine grace must be thought of as cobperating 
with the human soul from within. 

Christianity supersedes other religions not by excluding but 
by including the elements of truth which they all contain. It 
does claim to be final. ' 

In the concluding chapter of the book, entitled “Rational 
Faith,” the author speaks of the function of faith in knowledge, 
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as well as in religion. He says that Dr. Tennant, quoting the 
definition of faith in Hebrews as “the substantiation of things 
hoped for, the assurance of things not seen,” is giving a defini- 
tion on which science works; and that when Bishop Butler 
said, “Probability is the guide of life,” his assertion is quite 
as true of science. He says further that “the majority of the 
representatives of science would not be perturbed at hearing 
that science walks by faith and cannot give a demonstrable, 
but only a reasonable, reason for the hope that is in it.” St. 
Paul says, ‘‘We know in part, we see but in a glass darkly.” 
Professor Eddington says, if you leave scientific men convers- 
ing on special problems or the latest discoveries, and return 
to them an hour later, you are likely to find them discussing 
the desperate state of their ignorance. In other words, the 
sentence from Ecclesiastes seems verified, “I found that man 
is unable to grasp the truth of all that God does in the world.” 
“The greatest masters of knowledge will always be found 
acknowledging that the vision of the whole in any adequate 
sense is something very far above their attainments.” 


HIS noble study of the deepest motives and foundations 

of religion in its most signal manifestations during the 
past three thousand years, coming as it does out of the mature 
thought and study of one of the foremost scholars of the world, 
is a gift to Christian men of this generation of very high 
value. It is not often we find brought together the vast equip- 
ment of a comprehensive knowledge of the related literature 
and a method so thoroughly open-eyed and modern. Near the 
end of the book the author writes as follows: 


“The ideal of ‘reasonableness’ is then a reasonable faith, 
which welcomes all the light it can get from any quarter, which 
is enthusiastic for the liberty of enquiring in all directions, 
which could not tolerate rejection of anything that can make 
a valid claim to be called knowledge, on account of moral 
or religious scruples or prejudices, but yet recognizes faith 
as the very foundation of reason and the central light of the 
soul. And this reasonable faith finds its fullest satisfaction 
in the acceptance of Jesus Christ as the very word of God 
incarnate. This is my witness and my contention. ... The 
world is a dark place in many aspects, and life remains a 
perplexing experience; but man has got quite enough light to 
live by, even gloriously and thankfully, if we will walk by 
reason, recognizing that faith is a primary and constant con- 
stituent of reason; and that faith in a divine Helper and 
Friend may become for each of us an experience and a practical 
certitude . . . destined to pass into open vision.” 


A HINDU FABLE 


HERE 18 A fable among the Hindus that a thief, having 
| been detected and condemned to die, happily hit upon an 
expedient which gave him hope for life. He sent for his 
jailer and told him that he had a secret of great importance 
which he desired to impart to the King, and when that had been 
done he would be prepared to die. Upon receiving this piece of 
intelligence, the King at once ordered the culprit to be con- 
ducted to his presence. The thief explained that he knew the 
secret of causing trees to grow which would bear fruit of 
pure gold. The experiment might be easily tried, and His 
Majesty would not lose the opportunity ; so, accompanied by his 
Prime Minister, his courtiers, and his chief priest, he went 
with the thief to a spot selected near the city wall, where the 
latter performed a series of solemn incantations. This done, 
the condemned man produced a piece of gold, and declared that 
if it should be planted it would produce a tree, every branch 
of which would bear gold. “But,” he added, “this must be 
put into the ground by a hand that has never been stained by 
a dishonest act. My hand is not clean; therefore I pass it to 
your Majesty.’’ The King took the piece of gold, but hesitated. 
Finally he said, “I remember, in my younger days, that I have 
filched money from my father’s treasury which was not mine. 
I have repented of the sin, but yet I hardly say my hand is 
clean. I pass it, therefore, to my Prime Minister.” The latter, 
after a brief consultation, answered, “It were a pity to break 
the charm through a possible blunder. I receive taxes from 
the people, and as I am exposed to many temptations, how 
ean I be sure that I have been perfectly honest? I must give 
it to the Governor of our citadel.” “No, no,” cried the Governor, 
drawing back. “Remember that I have the serving out of pay 
and provisions to the soldiers. Let the High Priest plant it.’ 
And the High Priest said, “You forget that I have the collect- 
ing of tithes and the disbursements of sacrifice.” At length the 
thief exclaimed, “Your Majesty, I think it would be better 
for society that all five of us should be hanged, since it appears 
that not an honest man can be found among us.” In spite of 
the lamentable exposure the King laughed, and so pleased was 
he with the thief’s cunning expedient, that he granted him 
pardon. —Selected. 
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GLIMPSES OF EARLY CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


By EstHer ABBETMEYER SELKE 
Part I— Beginnings of Missionary Endeavor 


(ant ier is above all else a missionary religion 
and there need be little hesitation in ascribing the 
missionary impulse to the teaching of its founder. 
Christ’s command was, “Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions.” The early disciples in response to these injunctions of 
Christ labored among the Jews and Samaritans, at last reach- 
ing out, as did Peter, to the heathen. Paul carried the Gospel 
beyond the confines of Jewry as far-as Rome. Thomas and 
Bartholomew are said to have brought God’s Word to India, 
and, according to Galatians I, Paul had already labored in 
Arabia. Stephen, Philip, and Barnabas also rank among the 
great pioneers in missionary work. But the labors of all the 
other disciples were far outstripped by the work of the Apostle 
Paul, who evangelized not only a large part of Asia Minor, 
but also the most important cities of Greece. And from this 
time on, Christianity pushed its way into all the great centers 
of population. It spread from Christ’s own time, especially in 
the days of persecution, until it had risen from a little Jewish 
sect to become, under Constantine, the leading religion in the 
Roman empire, a world-wide spiritual force. But strangest 
of all, though we suddenly find province after province Chris- 
tianized, we really know very little of the missionaries of the 
first three centuries. 

The ease of Bythnia is an excellent illustration of this. 
When Pliny in 112 A. D. wrote his famous letter to the Roman 
emperor, Trajan, Christianity had taken such a firm hold 
on the province that its influence had penetrated into the 
remote country districts. Pagan festivals were almost entirely 
neglected and animals for sacrifice were rarely purchased. 
Yet the history of the conversion of Bythnia is buried in 
oblivion. Edessa, the capital of Osrhoene, in Mesopotamia, 
as early as 170 A. D. had a Christian ruler by the name of 
Abgar bar Ma’nu. By the latter part of the second century 
Christianity had found its way into a substantial hold in 
Persia, Media, Bactria, Parthia, and by the third century 
traces of its dissemination were found in Armenia. During this 
century, Onizen was even invited by an Arab chief, who 
desired information about Christianity. 

This growing religion spread largely from Alexandria, and 
from there to the other regions of Africa, to Cyrene, and to 
the Copts of Egypt. The Church of proconsular Africa, with 
Carthage as its main seat, stood in close touch with Rome. 
Mauretania and Numidia in the third century had so many 
congregations that Cyprian was able to gather at Carthage 
a synod of eighty-seven bishops. 

In Burope at the same time, through colonies and teachers 
from Asia Minor, a number of flourishing congregations grew 
up in Gaul, especially at Lyon and Vienna. Later seven mis- 
sionaries came from Italy to Gaul, of whom St. Dionysius 
founded the Church of Paris. The Roman colonies along the 
Rhine and the Danube as early as the third century had 
thriving congregations. 

After the landing of Caesar in Britain (B. C.) the Romans 
gradually occupied the better part of the island and made a 
Roman province of it. Since, however, the Britons, like their 
Celtic brothers in Gaul, were a warlike race, and since the 
Picts and Scots, wild mountaineers from the North, continually 
harassed the borders, it was found necessary to erect dikes, 
walls, and forts, and to leave garrisons of soldiers here and 
there to protect the Roman possessions. Soon the country was 
made safe. Roman traders came, Roman masons built Roman 
roads, cities, and villas for Roman ladies. The inhabitants 
adopted many Roman ways and habits. 

We may dismiss as legend the story that St. Paul or Joseph 
of Arimathea carried Christianity into the island. It seems 
more probable that the new faith was introduced by men from 
Gaul, perhaps as early as the first century A. D. It is also 
thought that in the early days the influence of Christianity was 
not felt beyond the Roman settlements. St. Alban was the 
first British martyr, and British bishops were present at the 
Council of Arles, A. D. 314; and at that of Sardica in 347; 
and of Ariminum in 360. The Church in those days was small, 
and it was the lower classes in the towns who first belonged 
to it. The progress of missions in this Duropean land was 
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interrupted by the Saxon invasions, and the mission of that 
later period was inaugurated by Augustine and his band of 
priests. ; 

But more important from the point of view of enabling 
the faith to spread was the fact that after the victory of 
Constantine over Lisinius in 323, the emperor professed Chris- 
tianity. And although Constantine still remained pontifex 
marimus for the old pagan faith and did not receive baptism 
until shortly before his death, he encouraged conversion to 
Christianity by all kinds of favors. His sons employed force 
for the suppression of paganism, and Julian the Apostate was 
not able to revive the effete heathen rites. The succeeding 
emperors again persecuted paganism and Justinian gave it 
its death-blow. 


OWEVER, even with the aid of imperial favor, mis- 
H sionary enterprise was mainly concentrated on the out- 
lying borders of the empire. Several missionaries of great zeal 
arose, though, and spread God’s Word. Among the leaders of 
the fourth and fifth centuries may be mentioned Gregory the 
Illuminator, the apostle of Armenia; Ulfilas, the apostle of the 
Goths; Frumentius, a bishop of Abyssinia; Nino, the Armenian 
girl who converted the kingdom of what is now Georgia in 
the Caucasus; Chrysostom, who founded at Constantinople 
in A. D. 404 an institution in which the Goths might be trained 
to preach the gospel to their own people; Martin of Tours; 
Valentinus, the apostle of Noricum; Honoratus, who from 
the isle of Lerins sent out missionaries to Arles, Lyon, 
Troyes, Metz, and Nice; St. Patrick who made Ireland the 
Isle of Saints. 


THE PRAYER BOOK IN SPANISH 


By THE Ray. LEONARD Hopeson, D.D., 
CANON OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


\ ) ] HILE I was Literary Editor of THe Livine CHurcH 
there came in for review a copy of the new Spanish 
translation of the American Prayer Book, issued by 

the S. P. ©. K. for use in our Latin American work. Having 

heard that it was meeting with a good deal of criticism from 
clergy in the field, I asked a friend of mine, who is one of the 
leading Spanish scholars in England, to give me his opinion 
upon it. I sent him with the book a copy of the 1928 American 

Prayer Book in English, asking him to compare the two care- 

fully. I have received from him the following: 

“T have been through the books you sent me in a good many 
places. As a result, I have discovered two small misprints and 
about six definite mistranslations, though these are small and 
of no great importance to the sense of the passages in which 
they occur. 

“The general fault of the translation is that it is too close 
to the original. It is a translation of seventeenth century 
English into a Spanish which belongs neither to the seventeenth 
century nor to the twentieth. The difficulty could only be 
remedied by a fresh translation, and a much freer one, for there 
is no exact correspondence in modern Spanish to a good many 
of the phrases in the Hnglish book. The reviser, or rather the 
fresh translator, if there is one, should consult translations of 
the Roman Missal and other books of devotion. 

“IT could not publish a review of these books over my name 
because I have no first-hand experience of South and Central 
American Spanish. It is possible that some of the phrases to 
which I should take exception might be defended as correspond- 
ing to Spanish-American, rather than to Spanish usage. I am 
quite sure this does not apply to the criticisms as a whole; 
nevertheless, the examples that I should quote might well be 
unfortunate ones for my thesis. 

“In any case, I think the people to review such a transla- 
tion are those who have to use it and who are familiar with the 
type of Spanish which is spoken where they are used.” 

It is clear that my friend’s scholarly conscience must be 
respected, and therefore I am withholding his name. But read- 
ers of THe Livine CuurcH may like to have this note published 
over my signature, seeing that I have taken what I consider 
expert advice, and from my knowledge of the writer am willing 
to take the responsibility of commending his verdict to the 
Church. 


Christian 


Marriage 


Being a Chapter from ‘““The Measure of Our Faith’’* 


By the Rev. G. D. Rosenthal 


i 


HATEVER criticisms may be brought against the 
\ \ Christian doctrine of Marriage—and it is being ruth- 
lessly criticized today—it cannot be accused of in- 
definiteness or ambiguity. It is true that at certain periods of 
her history, the Church has in this, as in so many other mat- 
ters, compromised with her own principles, and connived, 
through dispensations, at disgraceful breaches of the Christian 
marriage law. But she has never wavered in her teaching 
that marriage is in its very nature indissoluble. That teaching 
is emphasized in the Marriage Service, both in the solemn vow 
of the man and woman to take each other till death parts 
them, and in the words with which the priest makes them 
one: “Whom God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” 
And it is based on the clear and unmistakable declaration of 
Christ: “They twain shall become one flesh; wherefore who- 
soever putteth away his wife and taketh another, committeth 
adultery, and whosoever marrieth her that is put away com- 
mitteth adultery.” Each of the three Synoptic Gospels records 
this declaration in almost identical terms, except for one 
qualification in the Gospel of St. Matthew the exact meaning 
of which has been much debated by scholars, and which is now 
generally admitted to be an editorial gloss; and it is reiterated 
by St. Paul, both in the Epistle to the Romans and in the First 
Hpistle to the Corinthians. 

Thus, to the popular modern ery that the way to make 
marriage more successful is to make it less binding, the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ is absolutely opposed. He teaches us in the 
most definite and unequivocal way that marriage is not a 
mere contract which, like any other legal contract, can be dis- 
solved if either party break its terms. It is a contract, a con- 
tract entered into in God’s presence, and to which He is a 
party; but it is far more than a contract, it is the union of 
two personal lives in a new social integration. 

It is important to notice that our Saviour does not forbid 
voluntary separation in the case of conjugal failure. What 
He does forbid is re-marriage, the attempt to treat as non- 
existent a natural relationship which nothing can dissolve but 
death. When a man and a womon have been married according 
to the laws of the Church, and when their marriage has been 
consummated, they cannot cease to be man and wife, any more 
than a parent and child can cease to be parent and child. Per- 
sons on entering Christian marriage, as on becoming parents 
after marriage, are undertaking a responsibility from which 
there is no escape. The son, however prodigal, still belongs to 
the father, and the husband, though in a far country of perma- 
nent separation, still belongs to the wife. A Christian man or 
woman whose marriage is dissolved by a civil divorce court, 
and who marries again, is living, in the eyes of the Church— 
be their marriage ever so legal—in adultery. For Christian 
marriage is not a mere temporary contract at the mercy of un- 
controlled temper or undisciplined desire; it is a permanent 
union for better or for worse. 

The crowning argument of its opponents is that it some- 
times turns out to be for worse; indeed their pathetic ery for 
cheap and easy divorce would lead us to suppose that this is 
generally the case, that the happy home is an exceptional 
thing. They pose, these good people, as the champions of the 
oppressed, commissioned to destroy an institution which has 
been universally proved a failure, and to shatter bonds which 
the majority of married people have found to be intolerable. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. The words with 
which the old stories used to end, “They lived happily ever 
afterwards,” do express general human experience with regard 
to marriage; it is the unhappy home which is the exception. 
Domestic happiness is a quiet and hidden thing; it does not 
ery aloud in the streets or win notice in the press; nevertheless 
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it is real and widespread. Happy homes still form the normal 


result of Christian marriage, and into such homes the spirit 
of Jesus enters day by day, to change, as once of old at Cana, 
the water of commonplace and prose into the sparkling vintage 
of. romance. 

At the same time, if we must not exaggerate, neither must 
we ignore the problem of the unhappy home. Just because the 
Chureh insists so strenuously on the indissolubility of mar- 
riage, it rests on her to provide means for preventing domestic 
unhappiness, or for remedying it where unfortunately it exists. 
This she does by teaching us that in marriage, as in everything 
else, the one source of unhappiness (as distinet of course from 
sorrow), is sin, and therefore the one cure for unhappiness is 
repentance. She does not blind her eyes to the fact that hus- 
bands and wives sometimes injure each other very grievously, 
and cause each other great unhappiness; she recognizes that 
it may even be necessary for them in extreme cases to separate. 
But she tries to guard against such failures by proclaiming the 
true principles on which marriage ought to rest; and where 
they have occurred, she tries to remedy them by insisting 
that though the marriage must be permanent, the failure need 
not; that sin need not be persisted in, that separation need not 
be final, that for those who repent there is always waiting the 
forgiving mercy of God, to help them to re-unite their parted 
lives, and to re-build on the strong foundation of Christian 
love the shattered fabric of their happiness. 


It 


ET US pass on, then, to consider the positive and essential 
ib principles on which a happy married life must be based. 

The first is the principle of justice. .. . There is no known 
way for two human beings to live together in anything ap- 
proaching harmony, unless they are willing to treat each other 
justly. A great deal of married unhappiness undoubtedly arises 
from the failure on the part of married people to consider 
and respect the distinctive rights which belong to the husband 
and the wife. 

To the husband belongs the chief position in the family as 
the head of the household. The teaching of the New Testament 
on this point is clear and decisive. To take but one example, it 
is very instructive to notice how the chief position in the Holy 
Family was given to St. Joseph, although that family con- 
sisted of our Blessed Lady and the Divine Child. The com- 
mands of God were made known through St. Joseph, and to 
him was entrusted the charge of carrying them out. Every 
husband has a right to a similar position of dignity. He is 
head of the household, and he has a right to the first place 
in it, so that neither parents nor children nor anyone else 
should ever be put before him, or be more considered than 
he is. He may be a nobody everywhere else, but he has a right 
to be the first person in his own home. Women often do not 
fully recognize this right; they are apt to put their children 
first, and to forget what is due of right to their husbands. The 
husband has a right to chief consideration in the home, and 
if his wife puts the children or any of her own relatives be- 
fore him, she is conspicuously failing to act according to the 
principle of justice. 

On the other hand, the wife has her rights, too, and it 
is even more necessary to insist upon them. There are still 
husbands who claim the right to prescribe the occupations, to 
limit the friendships, and to regulate the personal life of the 
women who are economically dependent on them. That is an 
intolerable claim, and women ought to have not only the sanc- 
tion, but the active support of the Church in refusing to 
acquiesce in it. A wife has the right to be treated not as a 
slave but as a companion; she has a right to complete trust 
and confidence as an intelligent partner and sharer in all 
things—in worldly affairs, in plans, in interests, in everything. 
Let it be added with most particular emphasis (for it is this 
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which it is so difficult to get many men to recognize), she has 
a right to her own opinions. A wife is not a phonograph regis- 
tering the cut-and-dried opinions of her husband; she is not a 
parrot repeating political shibboleths she has learned by heart. 
She has a mind and a soul of her own, and she has a right to 
her political freedom, and to her religious freedom, too. 

There is still far too much of the petty domestic despotism 
of the “lord and master” type, which attempts to put shackles 
on the mind and conscience of the wife. A woman ought never 
to submit to such tyranny; she ought to rebel against it at what- 
ever cost, not only for her own sake, but for the sake of all 
other women, and for the sake of her husband, too. For to yield 
to him in everything, right or wrong, wise or foolish, for the 
sake of peace, is not only to degrade herself and to become his 
slave; it is to do the worst possible thing for him, as well as 
for herself. 


Tilt 


UT justice, important as it is, is not enough in itself to 
B secure a happy home; it must go hand in hand with love. 
The one absolutely indispensable foundation for a successful 
marriage is love; love which shows itself not only during 
the shimmer and sunshine of courtship, but after it; not only 
during the honeymoon, but throughout life. The chief char- 
acteristic of married love is unwavering fidelity; without this, 
the whole basis of Christian marriage is destroyed, and a 
happy union is impossible. But beyond it, there are two main 
ways in which love displays itself in married life, and safe- 
guards the happiness of the home. 

The first is thoughtfulness. Both sexes are possessed with 
the fixed and unalterable conviction that the other sex is 
selfish, and both are right, for selfishness is the root sin, not 
of man only, or of woman only, but of humanity. It shows it- 
self in both husband and wife, though in a different way. In 
the husband it most often takes the form of thoughtlessness. 
He is apt after marriage to be content in the happy sense of 
possession, and to go on with his own life quietly, satisfied 
that his wife is at home if he needs her, forgetting too often 
how new and strange and lonely her life is, and how much she 
needs him. Woman’s nature, on the other hand, if more de- 
voted and self-sacrificing than man’s, is certainly also more 
wealthy in a fund of exasperating perversity. Many a girl, 
perhaps early spoiled at home, takes quite insufficient care to 
consider her husband’s wishes, and to try to please him. He 
comes home, for instance, from his day’s work tired out, to 
find that nothing has been done to make him comfortable, and 
that his wife apparently has not been thinking about him at 
all, or of the work he has had to do. Or perhaps, on the other 
hand, she is houseproud, and considers the husband made for 
the home, instead of the home for the husband. And the poor 
wretch, caught in the ruthless wheels of one machine while at 
work, finds himself caught in the ruthless wheels of another 
machine while at rest. 

The wise wife will realize that her chief duty is to make 
the home happy, and that she can only do that by making it 
homelike and comfortable, and herself, as the center of it, 
attractive to the eye, and agreeable to the ear. The wise hus- 
band will realize that his wife is still a girl at heart, and that 
she has by no means lost her appetite for being courted and 
made a fuss of. Few wives have much use for “lips that don’t 
smile, eyes that don’t glisten, arms that don’t embrace.’ It is 
the little attentions which show thoughtfulness and affection, 
which count so much in married life; the marking of anniver- 
saries, the surprise gift, the unexpected kiss, the bunch of 
flowers brought home, the slippers set to warm by the fire. 
Trifling things no doubt, but it is just such trifles which make 
all the difference between a happy and an unhappy home. Little 
acts of thoughtfulness constantly repeated will at length 
erystallize into habits, and such habits will keep love as 
bright and beautiful as when the lovers’ lips first met in 
plighted troth, and they realized that their lives must never 
separate again. 

The second way in which true love displays itself in mar- 
ried life is in a real effort to control temper. Bad temper is 
one of the commonest of sins, and can easily hold its own 
among the worst of them, Friction is bound to arise at times 
between frail human beings, but if men and women are to go 
through life blessing one another and brightening the world 
they live in, they will have to be prepared to make allowances, 
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to show a forgiving spirit, and to meet difficulties with patience 
and self-control. Sulkiness, fretfulness, irritability, the nurs- 
ing of grievances, the habit of grumbling and complaining, 
the determination always to have the last word—these are 
the things that make love wither at its roots. Peace is shat- 
tered, family happiness is destroyed, husbands and wives pass 
out of each other’s confidence, not only through such grave 
causes as infidelity or active cruelty, but far more often through 
the failure to exercise ordinary self-control. As life advances 
love deepens or it fades. It deepens if every trial and difficulty 
is taken as an opportunity for mutual help and sympathy; it 
fades if every passing anxiety or worry is made the occasion 
for a display of temper. 


IV 


APPY marriage holds in its cup of blessing one inevitable 

sorrow. Sooner or later death comes to sever the most 
devoted attachment. Here, most especially, the religion of 
Christ has its message of consolation and hope for married 
folk. In the face of so great a loss they cannot put away sor- 
row, but their faith enables them to put away all gloom and 
despair. The Church reminds the bereaved husband or wife 
that the loved one they have lost is not really dead, but more 
fully, more gloriously, more abundantly alive, dwelling in 
“another golden chamber of the King; larger than this we 
leave, and lovelier.” It bids those who are left behind pray 
for those who have passed on; it reminds them that, knit 
together in the Communion of Saints, they can still have fel- 
lowship with one another; above all, it encourages them to 
cherish the blessed hope of reunion. 

Our Lord has taught us, it is true, that in heaven “they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage,” meaning thereby 
that the physical side of marriage appropriate to the con- 
ditions of life in this world will be no longer needed in the 
next. But He never taught that those who have loved each 
other here will cease to love each other there. “Love never 
faileth,’ and the husband and wife who have truly loved in 
Christ may surely believe that death cannot separate them, 
and that they shall hold each other as eternally as Christ holds 
each, and each holds Him. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years, 
My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And garner up its fruits of tears. 


The waters know their own, and draw 

The brook that springs in yonder height ; 
So flows the good with equal law 

Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea, 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


A CHRISTIAN HOME 


HERE ARE many homeless children in this country. Bad 
| as is the plight of the victims of poverty and destitu- 
tioh, these are not as badly off as are the children of 
divorced parents. “The children living in such homes tend 
to become ‘lone wolves’ at school. They have not loyalty 
to either parent and are acutely unhappy. The reason for 
most children’s failure is that they are not socialized enough 
and they lack poise. Their fault is directly traceable to their 
parents. Behavior patterns acquired by a child stick to him 
through life. The situation of children made unhappy by the 
divorce of their parents is becoming aggravated through the 
increasing popularity of divorce.’ Such is the tragic statement 
of the dean of Princeton University. 

In contrast to this we have the wholesome and inspiring 
picture presented recently to the whole country. A Colorado 
boy who had done something which was as remarkable as it 
was courageous was invited to spend a day or two at the 
White House as the guest of President Hoover. It was, to 
say the least, a most unusual experience. What was the boy’s 
comment on his visit? Yes, he mentioned the sights he saw 
in the nation’s capital including a glimpse of the King of 
Siam, but the most emphatic testimony of his good time 
was that he was made “to feel at home” in the White House. 
How refreshing and how inspiring! A lad from a ranch house 
in the Rocky Mountains “feels at home” in the residence of 
the head of the nation. Two persons, the western lad and the 
President, separated by an immeasurable distance, could meet 
on common ground because each lived in a good home—a 
Christian home. —Ascension Herald (Fall River, Mass.). 


‘Houses of God in Stone 


By Thomas E. Tallmadge 


Author of “The Story of Architecture in America’”’ 


ing of churches, be they ever so humble, the pastor, the 

building committee, and the flock will use every effort and 
make any sacrifice to erect the House of God in stone. I remem- 
ber in the building of a large church, after the anxious period 
of taking bids, the opening words of the minister on Sunday 
morning were, “It’s going to be stone!” It was like the doctor’s 
announcement to the expectant parent, “It’s a boy,” and not- 
withstanding the day and the place, the congregation broke 
into applause. 


| HAS always been a significant fact to me that in the build- 


In no domain of architecture has stone played so important 
a part as in the building of churches, or if I cannot prove 
that I can certainly state with authority that in no domain 
of architecture has stone so affected the design as in the 
building of churches. The 
fact that the “Ile de France” 
(its central portions) is laid 
over one vast bed of that 
wonderful Caen stone, which 
is soft as cheese (not quite) 
when taken out but hard as 
iron (almost) in a year or 
two, is very largely respon- 
sible for the supremacy of 
France in the Cathedral 
building of the glorious 
thirteenth century. 

The use of stone for 
churches in America has fol- 
lowed the rise and fall of 
styles and the ebb and flow 
of taste. Stone was little 
used in Colonial days, not- 
withstanding the example 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
churches, for the simple 
meeting houses of New Eng- 
land, with their finger-like 
spires, were made of wood 
and the still more primitive 
churches of the south, with 
their squat towers, were of 
brick. Brick and wood con- 
tinued to be the favorite 
materials, although the ex- 
ceptional churches of stone 
became more frequent until 
the influence of the Victorian 
Gothic Revival in England 
began, about 1860, to influ- 
ence strongly the building 
of American churches. The 
Gothic that was imported 
was bad enough but what our inexperienced architects and 
ignorant builders did with it was indeed terrible. The favorite 
material for these unhappy structures was Niagara limestone, 
called in the middle west, Joliet stone. This was laid up with a 
rock or rough hewn face and its bleached white, unvarying 
color, or lack of color, made every church look like a whited 
sepulchre decorated with the tawdry memorials of our most 
tasteless age. 

With the building of Trinity Church in Boston, of which 
Henry H. Richardson was the architect, architecture in a 
Romanesque guise entered on a new adventure and took a new 
lease on life. Richardson revolutionized the use of stone. His 
great blocks, Cyclopean in size and rugged in form, little 
brothers of the mountain, banished the anemic and pallid lime- 
stone in a night. Richardson, in his use of varied kinds of 
stone, as for instance the granite of Trinity mixed with red 
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Longmeadow sandstone, has never been surpassed, or equalled, 
for that matter. It cannot be said that stone became more 
popular as a building material with the Romanesque Revival 
for a majority of the churches built between 1880 and 1893 
were of red brick with terra cotta or stone trimmings. Where 
stone was used in the best of them it was, in the middle west 
at least, Indiana limestone with a rock face finish. 


HE Romanesque Revival in architecture in the history of 

church building is identified in the denominational field with 
a short-lived revolution in Church planning. Ecclesiastical 
tradition was to give place to ‘scientific’ arrangement, and the 
Church school, dug out of the cellar, received its first recogni- 
tion as an important factor in the life of the Church. Hence 
the broad, square auditoriums of the ’80s, often with pulpit 
or chancel in a corner and 
with opera chairs instead of 
pews was an honest though 
mistaken effort in the direc- 
tion of efficiency. The Church 
school blossomed out in what 
is known as the Akron plan, 
an arrangement of a semi- 
circular assembly room, often 
opening by sliding doors into 
the church, surrounded by 
radial classrooms. Relief, 
however, was in the offing, 
and shortly after the World’s 
Fair of 1893, which over- 
threw the Romanesque Re- 
vival as a national style, 
Ralph Adams Cram and his 
brilliant partner, Bertram 
Goodhue, led the counter ref- 
ormation, which reinstated 
the gothic style, brought 
back the cruciform plan, hal- 
lowed of the ages, and sub- 
stituted for the Akron plan 
Church school, the parish 
house; in short, reinstated 
and reconsecrated architec- 
ture as one of the most im- 
portant ministries of religion. 

This short historical di- 
gression from the strict con- 
fines of our subject is per- 
haps not unnecessary because 
the materials used in church 
building changed with the 
revolution of thought and 
the advance in taste. Not 
describing the use of brick, 
which enjoyed equally with stone the advance in taste, we find 
in our twentieth century Gothic Revival first of all the abolition 
of a rock face finish on stone ashlar. The substitute was smooth 
stone, machine tooled, but the stone had to be carefully se- 
lected, all from one bed and all of the same color—if of Bed- 
ford stone, either blue or buff, usually of blue unfortunately. 
Sometimes the stone was smoothly planed and rubbed but 
under either treatment the result was apt to be hard and 
colorless. The next improvement came in hand tooling the stone, 
but it was not until Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson, in the Cathe- 
dral of Detroit, had the temerity to use mixed stone, buff and 
blue intermingled, heretofore regarded as nearly worthless, 
that architects discovered the possibilities of color in stone. 
Together with this utilization of color have come other soften- 
ing effects, sawed stone, unrubbed; shot sawed stone, full 
of irregular scratches; axed stone; pitted stone—all of this 
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beauty augmented by careful studying of the jointing. All were 
utilized so that in the architect’s plans for a church of today 
all of the jointing, vertical and horizontal, is shown. Follow- 
ing the lead of the Indiana quarries, other stones have come 
to us in new and beautiful forms—granite split on its natural 
seams and running a wonderful gamut of browns and reds; 
limestone from the Niagara formations no longer of sepulchral 
whiteness but selected as in the Landon quarries for color 
and texture, of which there is a great range. All these the 
architect can employ as instruments in his architectural sym- 
phony. Certainly dearth of beautiful material is no longer an 
alibi for architectural poverty. Stone has still to make its 
way aS a popular material for the interior of the modern 
church. Its fault lies in the careless way in which it tosses 
back and forth any sound waves which may impinge on its 
relentless surface. The clearness and multiplicity of the echoes 
to be heard in any medieval cathedral are not exceeded by the 
most vocal of Alpine valleys, However, the acoustical engineer 
at this critical moment has come along and by the use of 
absorbent material at the proper places, traps the errant 
waves so that now in a stone interior, and I can cite many 
examples, one may make a joyful noise unto the Lord without 
hearing it repeated ad infinitum. Thus stone through the rap- 
prochement of architect and engineer and the love for it 
of the clergy and the people has regained its place as the 
most beautiful, most durable, and the most honorable material 
for the House of God. 


PLANS OF CO-OPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 
AT GENERAL CONVENTION 


O-OPERATING organizations of the Church are busy 
C outlining plans and programs for their special meetings 

to. be held in Denver, either just preceding or during 
the General Convention. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE KING 


HE Daughters of the King will hold its triennial meeting 
fl Brectess: preceding the Convention, September 11th to 
15th, and has as its general theme The Extension of the 
Kingdom. Meditations will be given by the Rt. Rey. Ernest VY. 
Shayler, D.D., Bishop of Nebraska, the Rt. Rev. Arthur 8. 
Lloyd, D.D., Suffragan Bishop of New York, and the Rt. Rev. S. 
Arthur Huston, D.D., Bishop of Olympia. 

The Rt. Rev. Fred Ingley, D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of 
Colorado, will conduct the opening quiet hour, and the address 
of welcome will be given by the Bishop of Colorado, the Rt. 
Rey. Irving P. Johnson, D.D. On the following day a devotional 
address will be made by the Very Rev. Benjamin D. Dagwell, 
dean of the Denver Cathedral, and in the evening Dr, John W. 
Wood will speak and the Rey. Charles H. Brady, of St. 
Barnabas’ Church, where meetings are to be held, will hold a 
service of preparation. On September 14th at 7:30 a.m. the 
corporate Communion, renewal of vows, and memorial service 
will be held, being conducted by the Rt. Rev. George Allen 
Beecher, D.D., Bishop of Western Nebraska. The day is to be 
made one of Intercessory Prayer for the Convention and the 
guidance of its members. 

The closing address will be given on the afternoon of 
September 15th by the Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D.D., Bishop 
of Atlanta. 

CHURCH PERIODICAL CLUB 


LANS for the program of the Church Periodical Club are 
Pee and all services and meetings will be held be- 
tween September 21st and 25th, inclusive, at St. Mark’s Church. 
The program is as follows: ‘ 


Monday, September 21 
Corporate Communion followed by breakfast for delegates 
Tuesday, September 22 
11 a.m. Conference. 
Wednesday, September 23 
11 A.M. Conference. 
Friday, September 25 
11 A.M. Business Meeting. 
8 p.m. Public Meeting. The Rt. Rev. Fred Ingley, 
Coadjutor of Colorado, presiding. 
Speakers: The Most Rev. James DeWolf Perry, D.D., Presiding Bishop ; 
the Rt. Rev. Peter T. Rowe, D.D., Bishop of Alaska; Mrs. Paul H. 
Barbour; and the Rev. Dr, Arthur M. Sherman. 
Girts’ Frrmenpiy Socrery 
HE principal activities of the Girls’ Friendly Society will 
come in the week of September 21st when there will'be a 


tea, a luncheon, a dinner, corporate Communion, and a festival 


D.D., Bishop 
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service. The Presiding Bishop will be the celebrant at the 
corporate Communion, and the Rt. Rev. W. Bertrand Stevens, 
D.D., Bishop of Los Angeles, will preach at the festival service. 
A special G. F. 8S. associates’ training class will be held daily, 
September 21st to 25th. 

The G. F. 8. headquarters and booth, devoted to the exhibits 
of the National Council and coéperating agencies of the Church, 
will be in the Scottish Rite Cathedral. 


BROTHERHOOD oF ST. ANDREW 


HE Brotherhood of St. Andrew, together with other organi- 
eres will also have an exhibit at the Convention. Friday 
evening, September 25th, will be devoted to a mass meeting 
on the general subject of The Spiritual Life of the Church. The 
program will be provided jointly by the National Commission 
on Evangelism, the Church Army, the Daughters of the King, 
and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Mr. Courtenay Barber, 
vice-president and member of the national council of the 
Brotherhood will be the speaker. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


HE Church Army and the Guild of St. Barnabas will also 

be represented at the Convention. From September 17th to 
the 30th the Chureh Army plans to hold outdoor meetings twice 
daily in the streets of Denver. In this effort Church Army and 
the National Commission on Evangelism will combine to bring 
the positive witness of the Church and of the Convention before 
the townspeople of Denver. 

Plans are still under way for the meeting in the interest 
of the Guild of St. Barnabas, which will be arranged by the 
Very Rey. Benjamin D. Dagwell, chaplain of the Denver branch. 

In our issue of May 30th we outlined the program of the 
meetings of the Woman’s Auxiliary which will be held in the 
Central Presbyterian Church. 


THE DOGWOOD TREE 


OW beautiful the dogwood tree, 
with its crowns of glowing rubies! 
How wonderful to remember 


that once it was only 
one of those tiny berries! 


Can it be 
that one little word 
let fall in love or kindness 
could grow into something 
like that tree? 
AGNES BALLARD. 


“THE AMERICAN MISSAL” 


CORRESPONDENT writes in reference to the editorial 
on June 20th, regarding The American Missal: 


“T need hardly say how welcome was the editorial on 
the subject of The American Missal (June 20th). It is eminently 
satisfactory and says precisely what has been so much needed ; 
it is needless to say that I agree with every word of it, but 
have you not left out one rather important suggestion? From 
time to time, Catholics have greatly regretted the lack of de- 
votional leadership and guidance on the part of the bishops; 
especially has this want been felt by the clergy. It is a known 
fact and has often been commented on that those who are ap- 
pointed to be the spiritual guides and counsellors of the clergy 
have been swift to condemn devotional practices of which they 
disapprove; but have failed to give constructive suggestions of 
their own. Now at last we have an honored bishop of the 
American Church who is ‘willing to admit his responsibility for 
endeavoring to produce a manual which will direct, guide, and 
enrich the private devotion of our clergy, especially when 
they are engaged in the celebration of the Holy Mysteries. We 
are thankful that one bishop has had this measure of courage; 
it is quite conceivable to us that other bishops may not ap- 
prove of what he has done, but will nothing ever impress 
upon the minds of many of our bishops the fact that if they 
disapprove of the suggested guidance in devotional practice, 
given by this one bishop, and those who have codperated with 
him, the obvious thing for them to do is to produce something 


_ more in accord with their own ideas of what such devotional 


guidance should be? No one would rejoice to see such a work 
more than Bishop Ivins, and those who have codperated with 
him; and, of course, such a volume, like The American Missal, 
would be quite unauthorized, only I doubt whether Bishop 
Ivins would feel it necessary to bring that obvious fact to 
the attention of the General or Diocesan Conventions.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


All communications published under this head must be signed by the actual name of the writer. The Editor is not responsible 
for the opinions expressed, but reserves the right to exercise discretion as to what shall be published. 
Letters must ordinarily not exceed five hundred words in length. 


CHURCH LITERATURE IN LIBRARIES 


To the Editor of The Living Church: 
ATHER HARRISON’s suggestion that we give copies of his 
too to public libraries prompts me to ask a little space 
to show how inadequately our libraries are supplied with 
Church literature, if one may take as a fair example the New 
York Publie Library, with which I am most familiar. 

The “queer” sects such as Christian Science see to it that 
the branches of this library are well supplied with their litera- 
ture, aS may be seen from the following facts: Almost every 
branch has Mrs. HEddy’s chief works, given by Christian 
Scientists. Many branches have Swedenborg’s works, probably 
gifts. Copies of Judge Rutherford’s books, and others of the 
same type, are often given to branches, especially in Spanish, 
Italian, and Hungarian translations. Many branches get the 
Theosophical Society’s magazine. Almost all branches get the 
Christian Science Monitor as a gift, and many the Sentinel. 

Now notice these facts in contrast: Only six branches, out 
of more than forty-five, have the Book of Common Prayer, 
and then only a 1909 edition (though the catalog may be 
inaccurate as to edition). Only one branch is a subscriber to 
THe Livinc CHuRCH, and only two to the Churchman. (The 
reference department gets the Churchman and a highly con- 
troversial paper, but not THe Living CHurcH.) Almost all 
other books about the Church are so old or out-of-date that 
they have been put in a reserve collection where the casual 
reader never sees them. 

Church people ought to see that the Church is properly 
represented in the libraries of their communities, as members 
of the sects take care to do. People who would never step into 
a Chureh will often take down a Prayer Book from a library 
shelf, and perhaps date their conversion from that moment. 
Moreover, people in general don’t know that the Prayer Book 
is to be found in churches. They think it is an Hnglish inven- 
tion of the days of Queen Elizabeth and only to be found in 
museums. In our freshman course in history at Barnard we 
were required to read the Apostle’s Creed in the Prayer Book, 
and the college library was swamped with requests because 
most of the students didn’t know that there were hundreds of 
Prayer Books in the chapel a block away. 

One more important suggestion. Don’t give a small size 
Prayer Book. Books smaller than 16mo are generally kept in 
locked cases to protect them from theft, and the average reader 
is too shy or apathetic to ask for them. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. GERTRUDE C. MOAKLEY, 

Cataloguer, New York Public Library. 


A RELIGIOUS MORATORIUM 

‘To the Editor of The Living Church: 

RESIDENT Hoover’s moratorium is recognized, the world 
Pp over, as a forward step towards an ultimate goal of 

world peace and unity. It has brought about a clearer 
understanding between nations and has gained a distinct vic- 
tory for the human race in that it has focussed man’s mind 
on a plan, and welded it into his national life, which has never 
before been universally adopted; a plan whose actuating force 
is codperation based on sacrifice. 

Is this not, then, the “psychological moment,” the oppor- 
tunity given by the Holy Spirit to the Church to call on all 
‘Christians everywhere to proclaim a moratorium year wherein 
the Church of Christ throughout the world may take a for- 
ward step towards its ultimate goal of unity and peace? 

The plight of the Church, as the world sees it today, is 
one of impotence and decay; it has outgrown its usefulness; one 
nation is uprooting it from its national life. Has all the infinite 
power released in that prayer of Christ for His Church, “that 
they may all be one as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in 
Thee, that they also may be one in Us” been enfeebled and 
dissipated by our unhappy divisions and the dullness of our 
‘eyes? ... 

As the spirit of the Hoover plan spoke to the heart of a 
depressed and discouraged world, so would a Christian Church 
“moratorium” speak to the hearts of its people. It would call 
for a year of repentence, a year of spiritual sackcloth and 
ashes, a year that would stir our hearts and open our eyes 
‘to the broken, weakened Body of Christ. It would ask for 


that only in a spirit of most intense sincerity. It cannot, until 
that becomes a vital reality in the hearts of its people, propose 
or endorse any change in the differing services or in the doc- 
trines behind those differences. It must slowly build up a 
great spiritual force within itself for unity, a unity based on 
repentence. ... 

If this repentence is honest and searching, it will root in 
the heart of the Christian Church throughout the world a 
fructifying realization of its broken Body, that Body which 
was meant to be in the world the compelling power of the 
Living God. We will realize that there is not one of us without 
sin so that we can throw a stone. There must be one rule 
in this plan, and one only, but that must be imperative, 
binding equally upon all. There must be no thinking or speak- 
ing of any Christian body except in the spirit of love... . 

Soamesville, Maine. JULIANA STEVENS CUYLER. 


DENVER REMINISCENCES 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 

N your issue of July 11th I find that in the interesting 
l Denver Reminiscences of Sixty Years Ago, by the Rev. S. J. 

French, in his reference to the Rev. Fr. George ©. Betts 
he has left out the most important work of his career in 
Kansas City, Mo. When Fr. Betts came here in 1871-1872 the 
Church was dead, but when he left in 1875 it was a vigorous 
parish and still is... . Since his time it has had a continu- 
ance of Catholic priests, among them being the Rey. Fr. 
Jardine, Fr. John Sword, Fr. James Stewart-Smith, and Fr. 
B. W. Merrill, the present rector. His influence on the church 
services is evidenced when this year at the acolytical festival 
at St. Mary’s, his old parish, nearly one hundred men and 
boys from all over the city were in the choir. ... Fr. Betts 
also had a great part in the conversion to Catholic principles 
of some well known fathers, among them Frs. Allen, De Sarno, 
Larrabee, Ritchie. Fr. French also forgot to mention Fr. Betts’ 
work in Plattsmouth, Neb., where he built a rural church before 
he went to St. Barnabas’, Omaha... . 


Kansas City. THOMAS PAIN. 


“THE ARK OF THE COVENANT” 

To the Editor of The Living Church: 

want to thank Mr. Bradner for his letter in this week’s 
l [July 11th] issue of your paper—in which he confutes 

Mr. Dexter’s explanation of the origin and construction 
of the Ark of the Covenant, contained in your issue of May 3d. 

It is remarkable that anyone familiar with the Bible, 
especially a priest of the Church, should not have known 
where Moses obtained the idea and instructions for the build- 
ing of the ark. 

Mr. Bradner speaks of the article as being absurd. To me 
it seems sacrilegious. 

One wonders to what pagan source Mr. Dexter would 
ascribe the formation of the Tabernacle and Institution of 
the Priesthood, ete. 


Washington, D. C. ANNA HE. PHYSICK. 


CLERGY PLACEMENT 
To the Editor of the Living Church: 
GREAT deal has been said pro and con about the place- 
Ane of clergy. Most of these suggestions add complica- 
tions to an already muddled situation. This I will not 
discuss. 

There are parishes and priests who cannot live up to the 
idealism of our canon law, notably that of a lifetime service 
in one parish. We of the clergy would like to meet this squarely 
and solve it. The laymen are of the same mind. I will venture 
a suggestion; it may be used at its value. 

Let’s approach the episcopal ideal. Give the bishop the 
power of appointment of rectors with the consent of the vestry 
and priest. In this manner priests could be moved with greater 
ease and less injury to the clergy or parishes. 

Aurora, Ill. (Rev.) BenzaMiIn E, CHAPMAN, 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Rev. William H. Dunphy, Editor 


MEN oF Conviction. By Henry Bradford Washburn, D.D., 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. London. 1931. (pp. x., 
250). $2.50. 


livered under the auspices of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Philadelphia, in 1931. Dr. Washburn has chosen 
six outstanding individuals whose religious personality has 
profoundly impressed him. His autobiographic introduction, in 
some respects the most interesting part of the book, disarms 
the inevitable objections as to arbitrary selections. There the 
author frankly avows that a certain antagonism to the views 
and practices of some of the individuals was the mainspring 
of his interest; and a frank study of the basic characteristics 
of the men discussed reveals perseverance, determination, 
even obstinacy, as well as religious fervor. Of the six men 
selected, Dr. Washburn admits that only two—Athanasius and 
St. Francis—have a message for the present which all of us 
at least in a measure confess. “Benedict is, popularly speaking, 
only an interesting and forceful person who in about the year 
530 wrote a monastic rule and founded an order, a bit of ec- 
clesiastical archaeology! Hildebrand is a visionary who, some- 
what more than five hundred years later, made the startling 
claim that the Church was superior to the State—well enough 
for those days, we say, rather absurd in our own! Ignatius 
Loyola is a man who saw visions: he is the founder of the 
Order of Jesuits. Enthusiasm of his kind is still somewhat 
suspect, and the reputation of the Jesuits of the middle 
seventeenth century has besmirched even Ignatius himself! 
Pius IX is almost a joke. How could the man who said, 
‘La tradizione son’ Io,” ‘I am tradition,’ or, to turn to a 
favorite expression of Louis XIV, ‘L’Htat c’est moi,’ and the 
man who fought to the last trench against Italian national 
unity, be other than a pitiable survival of medievalism, this 
expression being an indication of complete rejection?’ 
Nevertheless, a sympathetic study of these men reveals 
traits of earnestness, sincerity, high-mindedness, unselfishness, 
and God-consciousness which have a message for the present 
day. The whole career of Athanasius was an expression of his 
religious experience. ‘“Benedict stood for seclusion, for medita- 
tion, for prayer, and for manual labor. He stood for the 
principle that in order to save society, some of its members 
must leave it; that in order that great throngs of men may 
pray a little, few men must pray much, and that contact with 
the very soil itself refines and keeps healthy the spiritual 
life.” In Hildebrand, one finds an utter consecration to prin- 
ciple, a man of spotless life whose standards of behavior were 
uncompromising, a man who saw in the Church ideals to 
which the State might well adapt itself. Francis is the pattern 
of pure love; he is the effort to put into actual practice the 
Sermon on the Mount. Ignatius Loyola teaches us that God 
speaks to each of us in a language each can understand. 
Though the founder of the Jesuits was the most ardent of 
propagandists, his unequivocal dogmatism, coupled with his 
indubitable religious ecstasies, would encourage us to be more 
charitable to different schools of thought. In other words, 
if Ignatius really took the wrong path, he did so with such 
spiritual satisfaction that we must concede that men of con- 
trary views are able to find their God. “He has done much, 
if not all, to encourage me not to divide types of religious 
experience and worship into groups of right and wrong, but 
rather to look upon all expressions of association with God, 
provided they are sincere, and provided they issue in religious 
comfort and in kindly action, as equally essential. . . . In 
consequence I am no longer a believer.in my own religious 
practices except for myself and those who are like-minded. I 
am no longer interested in programs for the propagation 
of certain points of view and the suppression of others 


[se beautiful volume presents the Bohlen lectures de- 


on the ground of their objective truth or falsehood. My only 
interest lies in the value of such beliefs to varying kinds of 
people—people who seem to me honest and unselfish and friends 
of God.” Lastly, Pius IX represents the theory that the in- 
ternationalism of religion should not be jeopardized by the 
loss of its capital city; that nationality and internationality 
must be controlled by religion; that even now we must look 
for union of the divine and the human in the individual. 
Epear LEGARE PENNINGTON. 


MAN AND THE Srars. By Harlan True Stetson, Director of the 
Perkins Observatory, Ohio Wesleyan University. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. ($2.50). 


HE McGraw-Hill Company, hitherto having confined 
itself to strictly technical publications, has launched 
a trade division under the title Whittlesey House. One 
of the first products of this division is Dr. Stetson’s volume 
on the subject of Astronomy for the Layman. It is written in 
a delightfully clear and attractive style, covering the highlights 
of developments in star science in that non-technical way which 
is dear to the heart of one who is interested but not proficient 
in the subject. Following that method which attracts all 
readers because it relates science to life, the author develops 
his story chronologically, linking all facts and theories with 
interesting narratives concerning their discoveries and in- 
ventors. 

A distinct idea may be gained of the changes in world 
thought and conception of the universe brought about in turn 
by the work of Ptolemy, Copernicus, Galileo, Newton, and 
Hinstein. The author does not cling to the scientific method, 
allowing his own opinions to break through naturally to the 
surface of the narrative; and in the last part of the book he 
gives his philosophical views on three important questions, 
namely: Is there life on other planets? Has life any cosmic 
significance? Has science displaced religion? The reviewer 
cannot help but note that Dr. Stetson states as his belief 
what seems to be the predictable outcome of a life devoted 
to a study of natural phenomena; but it represents no advance 
to Christians in the knowledge of God; rather a replica 
of the result attained by Plato, Aristotle, the friends of Job, 
Buddhists, and the others of ancient times. Even Abraham and 
Moses went farther in the path of religion. The revelation 
of God to the student of nature gives a one-sided picture. 

W. S. H. 


THIRTY YEARS ago Trott and His Little Sister made their 
appearance in a delightful French book by André Lichten- 
berger. Since then more than a quarter million of copies 
have been sold in France and how many more in other countries 
of Europe is not really known. Trott’s reactions to his new sister, 
to the dirty urchin, to the blind woman, to his mother’s friends 
and acquaintances, to God, to his governess, to a hundred 
differing situations, have excited the interest of children and 
grown-ups alike. Now we have a translation by Blanche and 
Irma Weil (The Viking Press, New York), with an introduc- 
tion by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who rightly declares “Here 
is a living little boy for us to get acquainted with. Trott 
is charming, lovable, and touching without stepping for a 
moment beyond the narrow limitations of a child’s undeveloped 
personality. And Trott’s little sister! Never, in any book you 
may read, will you find a more living human being than that 
baby. It is wonderful to find her on the pages of a book, as liy- 
ing, as vital, as absorbing and dominating as she is in real 
life. May she find many an American parent to take her to: 
his heart!” C. R. Wooprvurr. 
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Church Kalendar 
ik 


AUGUST 


Saturday. 

. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. . 

. Thursday. Transfiguration. 

Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Bleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
23. Twelfth Sunday after Trinity. 
24. Monday. St. Bartholomew. 

30. ‘Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday. 


KALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
AUGUST 

8. Bvergreen Conferences. 

4, Tenth Annual Reunion of DuBose Me- 
morial Church Training School at Mont- 
eagle, Tenn. 

18. Young People’s Division, Sewanee Sum- 

} mer Training School, Sewanee, Tenn. 


22. Retreat for Laymen at Rock Point, at 
diocesan headquarters. 
27. National Convention of Brotherhood of 


St. Andrew, Sewanee, Tenn. 


CATHOLIC CONGRESS CYCLE 


OF PRAYER 
AUGUST 
10. Ascension, Salida, Colo. 
11. St. Joseph’s, Duluth, Minn. 
12. Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 
13. Our Saviour, Sound Beach, Conn. 
14, Christ, Hudson, N. Y. 


15. Convent of St. John the Baptist, Ralston, 
N. J. 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


BuLL, Rev. ROBERT tas Jr., rector of St. 
Pauls and Christ Church parishes, Calvert 
County, Md.; to be assistant at Trinity Church, 
Boston. August 26th. 


CLarK, Rev. ALFRED, assistant at St. Mary’s 
Church, South Manchester, Conn.; to be rector 
of Christ Church, East Haven, Conn. 


Cooxn, Rev. ALLAN W., Pu.D., of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; to be rector of Christ Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio (S.0.) September 1st. 


Dory, Rev. WaLtmr P., formerly chaplain 
of U. S. Navy; to be rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Ossining, N. Y. Address, 7 St. Paul’s 
Place, Ossining. 
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Santos, Rev. GAUDENCIO VERGARA DOS, for- 
merly assistant at Church of Redeemer, Pelotas, 
R. G. do Sul, Brazil; to be assistant at Saviour 
Chureh, Rio Grande, R. G. do Sul, Brazil. 
Address, 382 Rua General Netto, Rio Grande. 


ScRIvEN, Rev. Gnorcr B., formerly vicar 
of St. Mark’s Church, Cocoa, Fla. (S.F.); to 
be assistant at St. David’s Church, Roland 
Park, Baltimore. Address, St. David’s Church, 
Roland Park, Baltimore. 


ZIADIN, Rey. WILLIAM L., formerly mission- 
ary in the Philippine Islands; has become 
eurate of St. John’s Church, and priest in 
charge of St. Augustine’s mission, Norristown, 
Pa. Address, care of St. John’s Church, Nor- 
ristown. 


RESIGNATIONS 


APPEL, Rey. JESSE as assistant at Church of 
Transfiguration, Rosario, R. G. do Sul, Brazil. 
Mr. Appel will become a student at Theological 


Seminary of Virginia. Address, Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 
Baptista, Rev. ORLANDO, as assistant at 


Saviour Church, Rio Grande, R. G. do Sul, 
Brazil. Mr. Baptista will become a student at 
Theological Seminary of Virginia. Address, 
Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


CASTLEMAN, Rey. R. ALLEN, as rector of the 
Falls Chureh, Falls Church, Va.; to retire. 
Address. East Falls Church, Va. 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


AHRENS, Rey. Aveust, of Scotch Plains, 
N. J.; to be in charge of St. John’s Church, 
Dover, N. J., during August and September. 


Cruson, Rey. CHARLES B., of Aquasco, Md. ; 
to be in charge of services at St. Matthias’ 
Church, Detroit, until September 1st. Address, 
Grand River Ave. at West Grand Blvyd., Detroit. 


GmEsneR, Rey. C. H., rector of Trinity Church, 
Pierre, S. D.; to be in charge of Trinity parish, 
Branford, Conn, 


GRISWOLD, Rev. Larra, rector of Trinity 
Church, Lenox, Mass., is spending the summer 
in Hngland, and may be addressed care of 
Higginson & Co., 80, Lombard St., London EH. C. 


Hupson, Rey. WiLi1AM §&,, chaplain of De 
Veaux School, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; to be in 
charge of Christ Church, Sodus Point, N. Y., 
during August. 


Kines, Rev. WALtTmR G., rector of Grace 
Church, Chillicothe, Mo., is supplying at Trin- 
ity Church, Hoboken, N. J., during the summer. 
Address, 707 Washington St., Hoboken. 


Maxtep, Rev. Epwarp G., rector of Charch 
of the Mediator, McComb, Miss.; to be in 
charge of Christ Church Cathedral, New Or- 
leans, La., during August. 


McCoy, Ven. CHArtEs H., rector of Trinity 
Church, Williamsport, and archdeacon of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.; to spend the summer at Say- 
ville, L. I., N. Y. Address, St. Ann’s Rectory, 
Sayville, L. I., N. Y. 

PackarpD, Rev. A. APPLHTON, JrR., rector of 
Church of the Holy Cross, Kingston, N. Y.; to 
spend the month of August at Martha’s Vine 
yard. Address, Box 101, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


ScAMBLER, Rey. JOHN H., of Trinity Church, 
Belvidere, Ill.; to be in charge of services at 


St. Luke’s Church, Evanston, Ill, during 
August. 

TEMPORARY ADDRESS 
ANDREWS, Rev. THEODORE, rector of St. 


John’s Church, Dover, N. J., has been granted 
a year’s leave of absence from his parish on 
account of illmess in the family, and will sail 
for California August 6th on the S.S. Hl 
Salvador. Address after September 1st, La 
Jolla, Calif. 


ORDINATIONS 


DpAcon 


WEST VIRGINIA—MATTHEW MADISON WARREN 
was ordained to the diaconate by the Rt. 
Rev. W. L. Gravatt, D.D., Bishop of West Vir- 
ginia, on Sunday, July 19th, in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Beckley. 

The candidate was presented by the Rey. 
W. P. Chrisman, rector of St. Stephen’s, 
and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
John §. Alfriend, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Weston. The Rev. John A. Wilson, Jr., the 
Rev. George J. Cleaveland, and Wm. F. 
Marmion assisted in the service. 


PRIEST 


CoLorapo—The Rev. Horach NHLSON CoOPBR 
was advanced to the priesthood on July 22d, 
by the Rt. Rev. Fred Ingley, S8.T.D., Bishop 
Coadjutor of Colorado, in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Denver, of which parish he had been a mem- 
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ber. The Rev. G. A. C. Lehman presented the 
candidate, and read the litany, the Rev. Neil 
Stanley preached, and the Rev. J. W. Hudston 
was celebrant. 

The Rev. Mr. Cooper is the son of a Denver 
physician, and a graduate of the local public 
schools, Denver University, and Nashotah The- 
ological Seminary. He will become vicar of St. 
Andrew’s, La Junta, Colo. 


DIED 


MicHArL—The Rey. Mother Mary MICHABRL, 
8.T., professed in the Community of the Sis- 
ters of the Tabernacle, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
February 2, 1920, entered into Life Eternal 
July 23d, Interment in Atlanta, Ga. 

“He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


PaRTRIDGE—In Paterson, N. J., July 21st, 
RutH C. ParrripGn, widow of the late Frank 
L. Partridge, and sister of the Rey. Dr. H. C. 
St. Clair, rector of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, Paterson. The funeral was con- 
ducted in Paterson by the Rey. Gordon T. 
Jones, rector of St. Mary’s Church, Haledon, 
N. J., and interment was at St. Clair, Mich. 


SmitH—At New York, July 20th, Jamus 
WESSEL Smiru, priest. Funeral service, Solemn 
Requiem at Corpus Christi Church, New York, 
and burial at Green Wood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 


SumMNner—At her home in Delavan, Wis., 
July 20th, ALicp JOHNSTONE SuMNeER, widow of 
the late Charles Bennett Sumner. Funeral with 
requiem was at ten o’clock July 23d at Christ 
Church, Delavan. 

“Rest eternal grant unto her O Lord. 

And may light perpetual shine upon her.” 


RESOLUTION 
Charles L. Cooder 


In the passing of CHarLus L. Coopnr to his 
eternal reward the diocese of Newark has lost 
a most faithful and conscientious priest and 
the Church at large one who exemplified to an 
unusual degree the saying of our blessed Mas- 
ter, “the servant is not greater than his Lord.” 

Dr. Cooder loved his fellow men of all kinds 
and conditions and in his work as City Chap- 
lain he gave himself without stint to the sick, 
the lonely, and the unfortunate. His gracious 
humility and boundless sympathy enabled him 
to make contacts with all who needed his min- 
istry. He had the gift of interpreting the joy 
of the Lord to those whose lives were clouded 
with pain or broken by adversity, and he knew 
how to bring the hope of the Gospel to those 
who had been defeated in life’s battle. The 
people in the various institutions which he 
visited will miss his smiling face, his cheery 
word, his ready understanding. His was a task 
which called for all that a man has of strength 
of body and spirit, and he gave all that he had 
without counting the cost. 

The undersigned committee, appointed by the 
Bishop of Newark, desires to record the high 
esteem in which Dr. Cooder was held by the 
clergy and laity of the diocese and to express 
our sense of loss at his going. May he rest in 
peace and may light perpetual shine upon him. 

Committee: Percy T. OLToN, 
WILLIAM O. Lestuin, JR., 
WarRREN V. H. FILKINS 


MEMORIAL 
~ William Burling Abbey 
Lieutenant Edwin Austin Abbey II 


In dear memory of WILLIAM BuRLING ABBRY. 
Entered into the rest of Paradise the evening 
of the 8th Sunday after Trinity, July 29, 1917, 
and of our beloved son. LInUTHNANT EDWIN 
AUSTIN ABBEY II, 4th C. M. R., in the early 
morning of Easter Tuesday, April 10, 1917. 
“And when the strife is fierce the warfare long 

Steals on the ear the distant triumph song.” 


APPEALS 


LL. SAINTS’, HENRY STREET, OUR 

only New York Church in the heart of 
the congested lower Hast Side, appeals for 
$10,000 to provide for a heating plant, light- 
ing system, and the restoration of its interior. 
This is more than the preservation of a beauti- 
ful and historic landmark; it is to care for a 
growing parish where the Church is sorely 
needed, The Church should go into the poorest 
neighborhoods, not with inadequate and unat- 
tractive equipment, but fitted to inspire by the 
completeness of its appointments. Amount re- 
ceived, $1,700. Rrv. HARRISON ROCKWELL, 292 
Henry St. 


ELP US TO PAINT AND PROTECT 

beautiful old St. Luke’s Church, Granville, 
Ohio, built in 1837. Church is doing a splendid 
work in student center. For particulars ad- 
dress, Roppins Hunter, JRr., 291 Granville Rd., 
Newark, Ohio. 
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MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN: 
THROUGH 
CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 
OF 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


EADERS desiring high class employ- 
ment; parishes desiring rectors, choir- 
masters, organists, etc.; and persons desir- 
ing to buy, sell, or exchange merchandise of 
any description, will find the classified sec- 
tion of this paper of much assistance to them. 


ATES for advertising as follows: DraTH 
Norices (without obituary), free. Mr- 
MORIALS AND APPEALS, 3 cents per word. 
MARRIAGE AND BirtH Notices, $1.00. Brier 
RETREAT NOTICES may, upon request, be 
given two consecutive insertions free; ad- 
ditional insertions, charge 3 cents per word. 
CuurcH Services, 20 cents a line. Rap1o 
Broapcasts, not over eight lines, free. 
CLASSIFIED Aps, replies to go direct to ad- 
vertisers, 3 cents per word; replies in care 
Tue Livine Cuurcu, to be forwarded from 
publication office, 4 cents per word, includ- 
ing names, numbers, initials, and address, 
all of which are counted as words. Minimum 
price for one insertion, $1.00. NO DISCOUNTS 
FOR TIMES OR SPACE. Copy should be 
sent to the publication office so as to reach 
there not later than Monday for the issue 
of any week. 


NO SINGLE ADVERTISEMENT IN- 


SERTED IN THIS DEPARTMENT FOR 
LESS THAN §1.00. 


DDRESS all copy plainly written on a 
separate sheet to Advertising Depart- 
ment, THs Living CuurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In discontinuing, changing, or renewing ad- 
vertising in the classified section always state 
under what heading and key number the old 
advertisement appears. 


POSITION OFFERED 


CLERICAL _ 
ANTED: ASSISTANT PRIEST. MUST BE 
unmarried, college and seminary graduate, 
not over thirty-two. Reply Box T-615 Tun Liy- 
ING CHURCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CLERICAL . 
SSISTANT PRIEST, MARRIED, SEEKS 
own parish. Intensive experience. Alert. 
Box G-575, Livinc CHurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 
APABLE PRIEST, GOOD CHURCHMAN 
desires correspondence with Vestries look- 
ing for a rector, at liberty in September, would 
come for interview during August. Reply W-616, 
care of Livinec CHuRcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ji eet PRIEST, 31, RETURNED FOR- 
eign missionary, desires parish, preferably 
near seminary, university, work among young. 
Minimum salary $2,500 and house. Address, 
H-611, care Livinc CHurcu, Milwaukee, Wis. 
RIEST DESIRES PARISH, CURACY, OR 
temporary duty. D-607, care Livinc CuurcH, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HURCHMAN WOULD LIKE POSITION 
as supervisor or any boys work in Boys’ 


Home. Some experience. References. Rocur 
WHITNEY, 132 Main street, Norwalk, Conn. 
Tel. 3904J. 


LERGYMAN’S WIDOW AND GRADUATE 
registered nurse desires position in Church 
School or institution as nurse or housemother. 
Highest references. Eastern position only. Ad- 
dress W614 care Living CHuRCH, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
NGLISH TRAINED ORGANIST, CHOIR- 
master of international reputation and 
many years’ experience, desires position with 
chureh offering opportunities for good work. 
Conservatory graduate. Trainer and director of 
outstanding ability. Highest credentials. CHoirR- 
MASTER, Box 5841, Roxborough, Philadelphia, Pa. 
XPERIENCED TEACHER OF ENGLISH 
desires position in Chureh school. Corre- 
spondence invited. Address, C-609, TH LIVING 
CuHuRCH, Milwaukee, Wis. 
RGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, SPECIALIST 
with unsurpassed credentials desires 
change. Reply S-617, care of Liyine CHURCH, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
ANTED—POSITION AS ORGANIST AND 
choirmaster. Director of choral societies. 
Also teacher of organ. Vocal. American and 
European testimonials, Apply, H-528, Livine 
CuurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


ANTED: POSITION PARISH SECRE- 

tary. Church School and Parish calling 
experience. Recently completed stenographic 
and secretarial course. References. Address, 
R-223, Living CuHurcH, Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNLEAVENED BREAD 


T. MARY’S CONVENT, PEEKSKILL, NEW 
York. Altar bread. Samples and prices on 
request. 


VESTMENTS 


HURCH EMBROIDERIES, ALTAR HANG- 

ings, Vestments, Altar Linens, Surplices, 
ete. Only the best material used. Prices mod- 
erate. Catalogue on application. THn SISTERS 
or St, JoHN THE DiviNn, 28 Major Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 


MBROIDERED VESTMENTS ; ALTAR AND 

Chancel Hangings, Burses, Veils, Stoles, 
Markers, Dossals, Embroidered Altar Linens, 
Damask, Altar Laces, Linens for Altar and 
Vestments. Materials stamped. Embroidery sup- 
plies. Embroideries remounted. Miss M. C. 
ANDOLIN (formerly with Cox Sons & Vining), 
144 West 76th St., New York. Mail orders only. 


CHURCH LINEN 


RISH LINEN FOR YOUR CHURCH. 

Mary Fawcett linens are known and used 
in nearly every diocese. Finest qualities; many 
exclusive importations. Wide Birdseye for puri- 
ficators now in stock. Lengths cut to order. 
Send for samples now. Mary Fawcett Co., 
Box 146, Plainfield, N. J. 


CHURCH LITERATURE 
FOUNDATION, INC. 


HE ABOVE-NAMED CORPORATION, OR- 

ganized under the laws of the State of Wis- 
consin, asks for gifts and bequests for an en- 
dowment, the income to be used for ‘the publi- 
cation and distribution of literature in the 
interests of the Christian religion, and spe- 
cifically of the Protestant Episcopal Church ac- 
cording to what is commonly known as the 
Catholie conception thereof and/or in the in- 
terest of the work of the said Church”; with 
provision that if deficits be sustained in the 
publication of THe Livinc CuHuRCH, they shall 
be paid from the income of the Foundation, if 
a majority of the trustees deem that a ‘“‘suit- 
able medium for the accomplishment of the 
purpose of the Foundation.” Three trustees 
represent THE LivINe CHURCH, six the Church 
at Large. President, Rt. Rev. B. F. P. Ivins, 
D.D., Bishop Coadjutor of Milwaukee; Secre- 
tary, L. H. Morehouse, 1801-1817 W. Fond du 
Lac Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Form of bequest: “I give, bequeath and de- 
vise to Church Literature Foundation, Inc., a 
non-profit corporation, organized under the 
laws of the state of Wisconsin with principal 
office at 1801-1817 W. Fond du Lae Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis., the sum of 
the same to be added to the endowment fund 
of the said corporation and to be used in ac- 
eordance with the provisions of its articles of 
incorporation.”’ 


BOARDING 


Boston 


CHURCH FAMILY IN LARGE AND 

comfortable suburban house desires to 
open their home to a few girls whose parents 
would like them to attend the same private 
school in Boston as their daughter. For par- 
ticulars and exchange of references address, 
Mrs. Frank VY. Burton, 222 Marlborough 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Los Angeles 


UESTS. THE EPISCOPAL DEACONESS 
house has a few rooms. Apply to DBACONESS 
Laura, 542 S. Boyle Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


INE VILLA: “THs Hovusp BY THE SIDE OF 

THE Roan.” Attractive rooms with excellent 
meals in exclusive Los Angeles home, Near 
Hotel Ambassador. Address, VINH VILLA, 684 S. 
New Hampshire Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Prices 
$25.00 to $35.00 per week. 


New York City 


OLY CROSS HOUSH, 300 EAST FOURTH 

Street, New York. A boarding house for 
working girls, under care of Sisters of St. 
John Baptist. Attractive sitting room and roof, 
Terms $7.00 per week including meals. Apply 
to the SISTPR IN CHARGE. 


HEALTH RESORT 


T. ANDREW’S REST, WOODCLIFF LAKE, 

Bergen Co., New Jersey. SISTERS oF Sv. 
Joun Bapris?. For women recovering from 
an acute illness or for rest. Private rooms, 
$10-$15. Age limit 60. 
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LENDING LIBRARY 


HE MARGARET PEABODY LENDING 

library for the distribution of Church Litera- 
ture by mail, Return postage the only expense, 
For catalog and other information address 
LENDING LiprAry, Convent of the Holy Natiy- 
ity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOUSE OF RETREAT AND REST 


ISTERS OF THE HOLY NATIVITY, BAY 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. References re- 
quired. 


RETREATS 


RETREAT FOR THE CLERGY WILL BE 

held at Adelynrood, beginning the eve- 
ning of Monday, September 14th, and closing 
on Thursday morning. Conductor, Rev. Truman 
Heminway. Charges, $6.00. Those proposing 
to attend should notify Tum Spcrwrary, 
Adelynrood, South Byfield, Mass. 


ETRHAT FOR CLERGY AND CANDI- 

dates at Evergreen Conference Center, 
Evergreen, Colo., September 7-11. Conductor, 
the Very Rev. Roland F. Philbrook. 


ETREAT FOR WOMEN, EVERGREEN, 

Colo., September 7-11. Conductor, the Very 
Rey. George W. Wood. Address, RBGISTRAR 
Hart House, Evergreen, Colo. 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


CJR, JEROME, ARIZONA, 1310 KILO- 

eyecles, Christ Church. The Rey. D. J. 
Williams, every Sunday at 11:00 s.m., Moun- 
tain Standard Time. 


FOX, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 1250 

kilocycles (239.9). St. Luke’s Church. 
Morning service every Sunday (including 
monthly celebration) at 11:00 a.m., Pacific 
Standard Time. 


GO, SAN FRANCISCO-OAKLAND, CALIF. 

790 kilocycles (380 meters). Grace Cathe- 
dral. Morning service first and third Sun 
day, 11:00 a.m., P. S. Time. 


HQ, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 590 KILO- 

eycles (225.4). Cathedral of St. John the 
Evangelist. Evening service every Sunday from 
8:00 to 9:00 p.m., P. S. Time. 


Kee: SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 1330 KILO- 
cycles (225.4). St. Thomas’ Church, every 
Sunday, organ and sermon at 2:30 P.M., and 
first and third Sunday at 11:00 a.m., C.S. 
Time. 


BBZ, PONCA CITY, OKLAHOMA, 1200 


kilocycles (240.9). Grace Church, every 
third Sunday at 11:30 a.m., C. S. Time. 
IP, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 610 KILO- 


cycles (492). Church of the Holy Trinity. 
Every Sunday at 10:45 a.m., E. 8. Time. 


ISJ, MADISON, WIS., 780 KILOCYCLES 
(384.4 meters). Grace Church. Every Sun- 
day, 10:45 a.m., C. S. Time. 


KBW, BUFFALO, N. Y., 1470 KILO- 

eycles (204). Church of the Good Shep- 
herd. Morning service every Sunday at 9:30, 
E. 8S. Time. 


LBW, OIL CITY, PA., 1260 KILOCYCLES 

(238 meters). Christ Church. lHvery 
Wednesday, 12 noon to 12:30 p.m., B. S. Time. 
Rey. William R. Wood, rector. 


MAL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 630 KILO- 

eyeles (475.9). Washington Cathedral, the 
Bethlehem Chapel or the Peace Cross every 
Sunday. People’s Evensong and Sermon (usu- 
ally by the Bishop of Washington) at 4:00 
pP.M., H. S. Time. 


PG, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., 1100 KILO- 

cycles (272.6). St. James’ Church, every 
Sunday at 4:30 p.m.” B, S. Time. Rev. W. W. 
Blatchford, rector. . 


RBQ, GREENVILLE, MISS., 1210 KILO- 

eycles (247.8). Twilight Bible class lec- 
tures by the Rev. Philip Davidson, rector of St. 
James’ Church, every Sunday at 4:00 P.M., 
c. S. Time. 


RVA, RICHMOND, VA., 1100 KILO- 
eycles (270.1). St. Mark’s Church, Sunday 
evening, 8:00 p.m., E. S. Time. 


TAQ, EAU CLAIRE, WIS., 1330 KILO- 

eyeles (225.4). Service from Christ Church 
Cathedral, Eau Claire, second and fourth Sun- 
days at 11:00 a.m., C. S. Time. 
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Church Serbices 


California 


St. Mary of the Angels, Hollywood 
4510 Finley Avenue, Olympia 6224 
Sunday Masses for July and August. 
Low Masses 7:30 and 11 a.M. Sung Mass 
9 A.M. 


District of Columbia 


St. Agnes’ Church, Washington, D. C. 
46 Q Street, N. W. 
7:00 4.M. Mass for Communion. 
11:00 a.m. Solemn Mass and Sermon. 
es 8:00 p.m. Solemn Hyensong, Sermon, 
Daily Mass 7:00 a.M., also Thursday, 9: 30. 
Fridays, Evensong and Intercession at 8:00. 
Confessions, Saturdays, 8:00 to 9:00 P.M. 


Sundays: 


Illinois 


Church of the Ascension, Chicago 
1133 N. LaSalle Street 
Rey. WILLIAM Brewster StosKorr, Rector 
Sunday Masses: 8:00, 9:15, 11:00 a.M., 
and Benediction 7:30 P.M. Week Day Mass, 
7:00 A.M. 
Confessions : Saturday, 4: 00-5: 30, 7: 30-9 :00. 


Massachusetts 


Church of the Advent, Boston 


Ray. JuLIAN D. HAMLIN, Rector 
SUMMER SCHEDULE 

Sundays: Holy Communion, 7:30 and 8:15 
A.M.; Matins, 10 A.m.; Sung Mass and Sermon, 
10:30 a.m.; Evensong and Sermon, 7 P.M. 

Week-days: Matins, 7:15 a.M.; Mass, 7:30 
A.M.; Evensong, 5 p.M. Thursdays and Holy 
Days additional Mass, 9:30 a.m. Confessions : 
Saturdays, 3:30-5 p.m. 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
THE COWLEY FATHERS 

Sundays: Masses, 7:30 and 9:30 4.M.; High 
Mass and Sermon, 11 a.m. 
Week-days: Masses, 7 A.M. Thursdays and 
Holy Days, 9:30 A.M., also. 

Confessions: Saturdays from 3 to 5 and 7 
to 9 P.M. 


Minnesota 


Gethsemane Church, Minneapolis 
4th Avenue South at 9th Street 
Rey. AUSTIN Parpun, Rector 
Sundays: 7, 8, 9:30, 11, 7:45. 
Wed., Thurs., Fri., and Holy Days. 


New Jersey 


Grace Church, Newark 


Broad and Walnut Streets 
} Rey. Cuartes L, GomMpH, Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7:30 and 10:30 a.M.; 
Evensong, 5:30 P.M. 
Week-day Mass, 7:30 A.M. 
Confessions: Fridays, 7:30 p.M.; Saturdays, 
5:30 P.M., and 7 430 P.M. 


St. Mary’s-by-the-Sea, Point Pleasant 


SUNDAYS: 
7:30 4.m., Mass for Communion. 
9:304.M.,Mass for Communion (Sung). 
8:00 P.m., Evensong and Benediction. 
WErkK-DAYS: 
Daily (except Mondays), Mass at 7:30. 
The Monday Mass at 9:30. 
Holy Days, a Second Mass at 9: 30. 
Confessions: Saturday, 5:30 and 8:00 P.M. 


The Holy Hour: First Friday at 8:00 P.M. 
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St. Simeon’s-by-the-Sea, Wildwood 
Roy. WILLIAM CHARLYS HBILMAN, Rector 
Sundays, 7:30 and 11 a.m. 7:30 P.M. 
Wednesdays, 7:30 a.m. Holy Days 9:30 A.M. 


New York 
Holy Cross Church, Kingston, N. Y. 


Pine Grove Avenue, near Broadway 

Rey. A. APPLHTON PACKARD, JR., Rector 
SuMMER SCHEDULE 

Sundays: Low Mass, 7:30 A.M. 
Solemn Mass and Sermon, 10:30 A.M. 
Week-days: Daily Mass, 7:00 a.m. 
Friday Mass: 9:00 A.M. 
Confessions: Saturdays 4 to 5; 7 to 8 P.M. 
Telephone: Kingston 1265. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


CHURCH SERVICES—Continued 


New York 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York City 

Amsterdam Avenue and 111th Street 
Sundays: The Holy Communion, 8:00 a.m.; 
Children’s Service, 9:30 a.M.; Morning Prayer, 
Holy Communion and Sermon, 11:00 a.m.; 
Evening Prayer, 4:00 p.m. Week-days (in 
chapel): The Holy Communion, 7:30 a.m.; 
Morning Prayer, 10:00 a.m.; Evening Prayer 
choral except Monday and Saturday), 5:00 p.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rey. H. Percy Sitver, 8.T.D., LL.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8 and 11 a.m. 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
46th Street between 6th and 7th Avenues 
Rey. GRANVILLH M. WILLIAMS, S.S.J.E., Rector 

Low Masses, 7:30 and 9:00. 
High Mass and Sermon, 10: 45. 
Week-day Masses, 7:00 and 8:00. 


Holy Cross Church, New York 

Avenue C between 3d and 4th Streets 

Sunday Masses: 8:00 and 10:00 a.m. 
Confessions: Saturdays, 9-11 a.m.; 7-8: 30 p.m. 


St. Mark’s Church in-the-Bouwerie, 
New York City 
10th Street, just west of 2d Avenue 


Rey. WILLIAM NorMAN GUTHRIE, Rector 
Holy Communion throughout the year at 
8:00 A.M. 


Other services: 11 a.m., 4 P.M., 8 P. M. 


The Transfiguration, 1 East 29th Street 
“The Little Church Around the Corner” 
Rey. RANDOLPH Ray, D.D., Rector 

Sundays: 8:00 and 9:00 a.m. (Daily 7:30.) 

11:00 a.m. Missa Cantata and Sermon. 

4:00 p.m. Vespers and Adoration. 

Thurs., Fri., and Saints’ Days, 2d Mass at 
10:00 a.m. 


Trinity Church, Ossining 
(On the Albany Post Road) 
Tue Tourist’s CHURCH 
During July, August, and September 
Sunday: Holy Communion 7:30 and 9:30 
A.M. Morning Prayer and Sermon 11:00 a.m. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday : Holy Com- 
munion at 9:30 A.M. 
Tuesday, Thursday, 
Communion at 7:30 a.m. 


and Saturday: Holy 


Pennsylvania 


S. Clement’s Church, Philadelphia 
20th and Cherry Streets 
Ruy. FRANKLIN JOINER, Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass at 7, 8 and 9:15. 
High Mass and Sermon at 11. 
Sermon and Benediction at 8. 
Daily: Mass at 7 and 9:30. Tuesday and 
Friday at 8. 
Friday, Address and Benediction at 8. 
Confessions; Friday, 3-5; 7-8. Saturday, 3-5; 
7-9. 
Priests’ telephone: RITtenhouse 1876. 


Wisconsin 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 
E. Juneau Ave. and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rey. ARCHIE DRAKB, Dean 
SUMMpR SCHEDULE 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 10:00. 
Week-day Masses: 7:00 A.M. 
Confessions: Saturday, 5-5:30, 7:30-8:30. 


REST HOUSES 


OUSE OF THE NAZARENE, MOUNTAIN 

Lakes, N. J. A house of rest and spiritual 

refreshment. Chapel services daily. Large re- 
ligious library. Excellent food. $18-$25. 


T. PHOHEBEH’S HOUSE FOR REST AND 
retreat. On slopes of Mount Tom, above 
mountain stream. Sun baths, drives, New 
York bus service. Board reasonable. Address, 
DwACONESS-IN-CHARGH, Lakeside, P. O., Conn. 


PAMPHLET 
From the Author, 5005 22d Ave., N.E., Seattle, 
Wash. d 


Present-Day Palestine. By the Rey. Dr. H. H. 
Gowen. (Reprinted from the American 
Church Monthly, for June, 1931.) 
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BISHOP HORNER ILL 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Rt. Rev. 


Junius Moore Horner, D.D., Bishop of 


Western North Carolina, has been ill 
for several weeks and is now recover- 
ing. He is being cared for at his home 
in Asheville. 


CLOSE OF THE 
KANUGA CONFERENCES 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—The summer 
eonferences for the Carolinas at Kanuga 
Lake in the North Carolina mountains 
near Hendersonville have just closed, hav- 
ing proved as successful as in other years. 
Two hundred young people in attendance 
for two weeks, then an equal number of 
boys and girls in camp for two weeks and 
more than two hundred and fifty adults 
and clergy, including the faculty, in follow- 
ing conferences, have made up the Kanuga 
family. The Rt. Rey. K. G. Finlay, D.D., 
Bishop of South Carolina, the conference 
head, was on hand most of the time, as- 
sisted by the Rey. A. Rufus Morgan, of 
Columbia, S. C. The Rt. Rev. Theodore D. 
Bratton, D.D., Bishop of Mississippi, was 
director of the clergy conference, and gave 
a course on the Writing of Our Bible in 
the Light of Modern Scholarship. Other 
courses for the clergy were by Dean 
William H. Nes, of New Orleans, on Angli- 
ean Principles in Relation to World Prob- 
lems; by Rey. MacKinley Helm, of Cam- 
bridge Divinity School, on Apostolic Chris- 
tianity ; and by the Rey. Malcolm Taylor, 
of Greenville, S. C., on the Development 
of the Inner Life. 

The Rey. John L. Jackson, of Charlotte, 
was director of the adult conference, many 
courses being given by well-known clergy, 
laymen, and laywomen. A special Woman’s 
Auxiliary day was observed on July 24th, 
and a layman’s conference, under the care 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, was 
held July 24th to 26th. 

Frequent early Communion services, the 
daily vesper services on the lake shore, 
conducted by Bishop Bratton, and the 
Sunday morning gatherings at the wood- 
land chapel all helped in promoting the 
devotional tone of the conferences. 


BRICKS MANUFACTURED 
BY LIBERIAN MISSIONS 


Monrovia, Liserrsa—At Holy Cross Mis- * 
sion and at the Ramsaur School at Pan- 
demai,_in the Liberian hinterland, the 
manufacture of bricks is in progress. 

To this part of the world where white 
ants begin to eat wood almost as soon as it 
is sawed, and, by reason of poor transpor- 
tation and heavy rains, cement is neither 
cheap nor reliable, this comes as a great 
boon. The erection of a number of brick 
buildings in both centers is planned. This 
will be a relief to the Rev. Mr. Dwalu 
at Pandemai, whose duty it is to keep 
the native buildings of wattle and bamboo 
thatch in repair. The Holy Cross Mission 
hopes to build a large brick church to 
accommodate its rapidly growing congre- 
gation, which now crowds the existing 
structure every Lord’s Day. Similar plans 
are maturing for Pandemai, where the 
native church building has fallen down. 


WE covet for America, not only a place 
in the sun, but a place so commanding, so 
just, so fair, so eminently Christian that 
she may stand before the nations of the 
world in the high réle of exponent and ex- 
emplar of the best and truest in life. 

—Rt. Rev. James H. Freeman, D.D. 
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Philadelphia Church Shows Phenomenal 
Growth During Past Few Months 


Michigan State Sunday at Valley 
Forge—Service for Summer 
School Students 


The Living Church News Bureaul 

Philadelphia, July 25, 19315 

T, ELISABETH’s CHURCH, AT ONE TIME 

S a strong pillar of the Catholic faith, 

will again come into her own. This 

is the opinion expressed by those who 

have been in touch with the parish during 

the past winter, and who have seen its 

phenomenal growth during the last few 
months. (Photo on opposite page) 

Due to the generosity of the Rev. Dr. 
John Mockridge and St. James’ Church, 
with which St. Elisabeth’s has become 
affiliated, it was possible to start a regular 
schedule of services in English last Octo- 
ber, in collaboration with the Italian work 
which had been carried on for nearly two 
years by the Rey. Thomas E. Della-Cioppa. 

At first the American work was rather 
small, but it grew gradually, and the 
first of the year found an average atten- 
dance at the eleven o’clock service of over 
seventy people. On the evening of Febru- 
ary 25th, a class of forty-six was pre- 
sented for confirmation, and an additional 
forty-four were presented by Fr. Della- 
Cioppa to be received into the Church. 
During the Lenten season, the congrega- 
tions continued to increase until the aver- 
age number at the eleven o’clock service 
was over a hundred, the Italian congre- 
gation averaging about the same at the 
ten o’clock Mass. On Friday nights, the 
Americans and Italians came together for 
the Stations of the Cross, the average at- 
tendance being about ninety. On Palm 
Sunday and Easter, the total number at 
the morning services for each day was 
close to four hundred, and on Easter Day 
nearly two hundred communions were 
made, 

One of the most encouraging features 
of the work is the gradual return of many 
of those who were active in days gone by, 
but who have been among the missing 
for a long time. From about fifty children 
on the first Sunday in October, the num- 
. ber has now nearly tripled. The Sunday 
school is composed of both Italian and 
American children. 

A serious problem that had to be faced 
in reviving St. Elisabeth’s was that cre- 
ated by the unemployment in a district 
of working people. After a careful canvass 
of the probable needs of the families in 
which assistance was imperative, and an 
examination of similar work in other 
parishes, the method to be used was de- 
cided upon. Each case was investigated 
on the plan followed by all social agencies. 
Largely through the generous interest of 
the diocesan committee for Italian work, 
fifty-two families were helped regularly 
for nearly three months. In every instance 
the need was great, and in some cases 
families were able to keep together and 
under-nourished children were brought 
back to health. 

The purpose of the clergy is not to per- 
petrate two congregations, one American 
and the other Italian, but at the earliest 
possible moment to form the two elements 
into one congregation, thus unifying and 
strengthening the parish. 

The Rey. Alfred M. Smith is in charge 
of the work among the Americans. St. 
Elisabeth’s Church was founded some 
forty years ago by the Rt. Rev. William 


Walter Webb, before he became Bishop of 


Milwaukee. At that time the parish was 
located in a prosperous residential neigh- 
borhood. 

OTHER NOTES 


The Rey. Dr. Stewart P. Keeling, rector 
of St. Peter’s Church, Germantown, will 
preach his farewell sermon as rector of 
the church tomorrow morning. After 
thirty years of service, Dr. Keeling ten- 
dered his resignation, which becomes effec- 
tive August 1st. He will be succeeded by 
the Rey. Edward H. Vogt, formerly rector 
of St. Wilfred’s Church, Camden, N. J. 

Dr. Keeling will be associated with St. 
Peter’s as rector emeritus following his 
resignation. 

The first service for Church students at 
the University of Pennsylvania summer 
school was held in the Chapel of the 
Transfiguration on Sunday, July 12th. 

ELEANOR ROBERTS HOWES. 
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BISHOP OF DORNAKAL 
TO VISIT DENVER 
New YorkK—The Rt. Rev. V. S&S. 
Azariah, LL.D., Bishop of Dornakal, 
India, and the only Indian bishop of 
the Anglican communion, will visit 


Denver next month as the guest of 
General Convention, according to an 
announcement made by the Depart- 
ment of Publicity on Tuesday. Bishop 
Azariah plans to sail from Bombay 
August 8th, arriving in New York Sep- 
tember 9th and proceeding at once to 


Denver. 

The sole purpose of the Bishop of 
Dornakal in making the trip to Amer- 
ica at this time is to present to General 
Convention in person the proposal that 
the American Church undertake mis- 
sionary work in his diocese. This proj- 
ect has already received the endorse- 
ment of the National Council, which 
recommended at its April meeting that 
General Convention authorize the work 
and appropriate $15,000 for the next 
triennium to carry it into effect. 


Dr. Lang Pays First Visit as Archbishop 


To New Diocese of Portsmouth: 


Building Progress at Liverpool Ca- 
thedral—Anglicans and Lutherans 
in Conference 


The Living Church News Bureau] 
London, July 17, 1931f 


N WEDNESDAY, THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
@ Canterbury paid his first visit as 

Archbishop of the province to the 
new diocese of Portsmouth, and in doing 
so renewed his association with the parish 
of St. Mary’s, Portsea, where he served 
as vicar from 1896 to 1901. Dr. Lang was 
welcomed to the Cathedral by the Bishop 
(Dr. Lovett) on behalf of the diocese, and 
by the Lord Mayor of Portsmouth on be- 
half of the city. 

The Archbishop congratulated the new 
diocese on the vigor and strength and 
hopefulness which it had attained. His 
congratulations were the more sincere be- 
cause he confessed that at one time he 
was doubtful about the wisdom of creat- 
ing the Portsmouth diocese. In the days 
when he lived among them, and they 
sometimes speculated about the diocese of 
Portsmouth, it was always in their minds 
that the church selected for the Cathedral 
should be his old church of St. Mary. He 
accepted most loyally the decision to make 
St. Thomas’ the Cathedral, and he trusted 
that in its present form, or after some 
possible extension, it would be a center 
of united and spiritual power to the whole 
diocese. 

Later, the Primate met many of his 
former parishioners at a garden party in 
the grounds of St. Mary’s vicarage, and, 
at the request of the present vicar, the 
Rey. Geoffrey Lunt, planted a silver maple 
tree as a memento of his visit. At the 
evening service in St. Mary’s Church the 
Archbishop preached to a crowded con- 
gregation. 

PROGRESS AT LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 

Considerable progress is being made 
with the building of the new section of 
Liverpool Cathedral. In the north arm of 
the new transept, both the arch over the 
window and that between the transept 


and the central space have now been com- 
pleted, and the similar arches in the south 
arm are also virtually completed. The 
wooden centering for the transept vaults 
is in active preparation, and the great 
three-light windows of the central space 
have been carried up several feet. Work 
has also been in progress on the Rankin 
porch. The beginning of a new feature of 
great interest is also recorded, namely 
the timber platform on which will be con- 
structed the great western arch of the 
tower. Another development during the 
past quarter is that a start has been made 
in joining together the new section and 
the old. 

The design of the four figures to be 
placed on the mullions of the transept 
windows has been entrusted to Carter 
Preston, the Liverpool artist, who has not 
previously been associated with the Cathe- 
dral. 


ANGLICANS AND LUTHERANS 
CONCLUDE CONFERENCE 


A conference between theologians of the 
Churches of England and of the Baltic 
countries concluded on July 8th, a week’s 
session at Sparreholm, in Sweden. Ar- 
ranged by the codperation of the Arch- 
bishop of Upsala, Dr. Séderblom (whose 
sudden death was announced on Monday 
last, July 13th), and the master of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, the Rey. G. E. New- 
son, the conference was attended by mem- 
bers of the Universities of Upsala, Lund, 
Oslo; and Helsingfors, representative of 
the Churches of Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Finland. Archbishop Séderblom 
was able to visit the conference for one 
whole day. 

The subject of the discussions was 
Platonism and Christianity. In the course 
of the meetings, which took place twice 
daily for a week, a number of philosophi- 
cal and theological problems, modern as 
well as ancient, were discussed. The de- 
bates, valuable in themselves, served also 
to enlarge and deepen the mutual under- 
standing between Anglicans and Luther- 
ans. Services were held in a neighboring 

(Continued on page 470) 
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INTERIOR OF ST. ELISABETH’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA 


During the past six months this church has taken on new life, under the direction of several 
priests, and has once more become an active center of the Catholic faith among both Americans 
and Italians in Philadelphia. 


Proposed Cathedral for Oklahoma 


EXTERIOR VIEW 


Architect’s drawings of proposed All Souls’ Cathedral, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. [See Tum Livinc CHuRCH of May 9th.] INTERIOR VIEW 
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(Continued from page 468) 
church, in conducting which the Bishop 
of Middleton took part along with the 
Swedish clergy. 


FOUNDER’S DAY AT 
ST. DEINIOL LIBRARY 


It is now thirty-five years ago since 
W. E. Gladstone carried into effect a proj- 
ect that had long been in his mind by 
founding St. Deiniol’s Library, on a site 
adjoining the parish church at Hawarden. 
The nucleus of the library was his own 
vast collection of books, his most treasured 
possessions, and, the expressed intention 
of the library is “the promotion of Divine 
learning.” The books are now housed in a 
magnificent building, which contains a 
hostel with accommodation for thirty resi- 
dents, together with a chapel and common 
room. 

On Friday in last week, the trustees of 
the library inaugurated the celebration of 
founder’s day. A series of lectures on 
modern methods of biblical study had 
been arranged, and papers were read: on 
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the Oxford Movement by Canon C. P. 8. 
Clarke; on the relation of sociology to 
the pastor’s task, by Canon Spencer Ellis; 
and on Von Hugel, by Professor Cock of 
Southampton. 

It is encouraging to know that the 
trustees propose to make similar arrange- 
ments next year, and thus to supplement 
by lectures the help that the library is 
day by day affording to those who seek 
its hospitable shelter. 

The annual report of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society is the one hun- 
dred and thirteenth, the society haying 
been founded in 1818. 

It is of much interest, not only as a 
conspectus of the most important work 
done during the past year, both in regard 
to the building and reparation of churches, 
but also as illustrating the important part 
that this venerable society has taken in 
the work of preservation long before coun- 
cils for the care and protection of churches, 
diocesan advisory committees, and similar 
organizations, existed. 

GEORGE PARSONS. 


St. George’s Church Celebrates 130 
Years of Service in Halifax, N. S. 


Open New Indian School at Gor- 
don’s Reserve—A Choristers’ 
Summer Training School 

service in Halifax was fittingly 


O marked in St. George’s Church last 
Sunday, when large congregations gath- 
ered to commemorate the founding of the 
church in 1801. 

The church and grounds were beflagged 
as suited this old historic church, which 
has been so intimately connected with the 
military and naval life of this old British 
city. 

The Hon. Frank Stanfield, Lieutenant 
Governor of Nova Scotia, and Mrs. Stan- 
field, representatives of the military and 
naval services, and of the city were pres- 
ent at the morning service. 

In his sermon the rector, Dr. Cunning- 
ham, referred to the joyous day, July 19. 
1801, when the first service was held in 
the newly built church. The Rey. George 
Wright was the first minister of the 
church, serving until 1817. Dr. Cunning- 
ham told of the contributions to the build- 
ing cost from the King, from the Legisla- 
ture, the Lieutenant-Governor Sir John 
Wentworth, and others. Sir John Went- 
worth laid the cormerstone in 1800, and 
on July 19, 1801, the building was suffici- 
ently advanced for the holding of the 
first service. 

At the evening service the Archbishop 
of Nova Scotia was present and the special 
vreacher was Canon Shatford of Montreal. 


The Living Church News Bureau] 
Toronto, July 24, 1931f 


NE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS OF 


CHORISTERS’ SUMMER TRAINING SCHOOL 


An innovation in the diocese of Quebec, 
so far as choir boy training is concerned, 
has been attempted by S. G. Martin, 
organist of St. Matthew’s Church, Quebec, 
by the establishment of a choristers’ sum- 
mer training school at the parsonage of 
Bourg Louis. 

Twenty boys are receiving intensive 
training in voice production combined 
with healthful recreation in the country 
during the summer months. 

The site chosen is a quiet country spot 


north of Quebec where there was once a 
flourishing farming community attached 
to their church. In consequence there is 
a beautiful country church with a spacious 
parsonage opposite, surrounded by a large 
tract of glebe lands, which has been vacant 
for some years. 

The boys will receive their training in 
the parsonage which has been fitted up 
comfortably for them, and will sing 
Matins and Evensong, as well as the 
choral parts of the Eucharist, in the 
church, 


OPEN NEW INDIAN SCHOOL AT 
GORDON’S RESERVE 


Over 500 people gathered at Gordon’s 
Indian Reserve, seven miles south of 
Punnichy in the diocese of Qu’Appelle, to 
witness the formal opening of the new 
Indian Residential School on that reserve. 

The proceedings commenced at 10:00 
A.M. when the Bishop confirmed thirty 
Indian children in the new Church of St. 
Luke. At 2:00 P.M. a banquet was given 
in the new school presided over by the 
principal, R. W. Frayling. Speakers were 
the Lord Bishop of Qu’Appelle, W. M. 
Graham, Indian commissioner, the Very 
Rey. Dean Dobie, the Ven. Archdeacon 
Knowles, and Canon Irwin of Regina. 

The opening ceremony was performed 
at 4:00 p.M. when Commissioner Graham 
handed over to the Bishop the keys of 
the new school. The service was held in 
the beautiful new school chapel at which 
the Bishop was assisted by over twenty 
elergy of the diocese. Later, an exhibition 
of drill was given by the boys of the 
school and a Maypole dance by the girls. 


SERVICES AT NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE 


On the first two Sundays of July an 
interesting anniversary was observed in 
St. Mark’s Church, Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
it being the 139th year since the first 
recorded baptism, July 9, 1792. The rector 
donned the preacher’s gown and occupied 
the high pulpit, which he has done annu- 
ally for eleven years. The bidding prayer 
was used on this oceasion, and in his ser- 
mon he stressed that for all that period 
services had been maintained without in- 
terruption, save for a few months when 
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the American forces were in possession of 
Niagara. After the church had been re- 
stored, it was consecrated by the name of 
St. Mark’s Church in 1828 by the Hon. and 
Rt. Rey. C. J. Stewart of Quebec. The Rey. 
C. H. Smith is but the fifth incumbent 
in all but 140 years. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS 


A very handsome ridel has been placed 
in St. Chad’s College Chapel. It is a 
memorial to the students of St. Chad's 
who fell in the War. 

Sister Jessie of the order of St. Mar- 
garet, Montreal, has passed to her rest. 
For over sixty years she worked as a pro- 
fessed sister in a quiet unobtrusive way ; 
many of these years were spent at St. 
Margaret’s home for incurables in Mon- 
treal. 

A meeting of the synod of Saskatchewan 
for the purpose of electing a bishop to 
sueceed Bishop Lloyd, has been ealled for 
Tuesday, July 28, at St. John’s Cathedral, 
Saskatoon. 

Paying tribute to their retiring chan- 
cellor, laymen of the diocese of Calgary 
filled the dining room of the Renfrew Club 
to capacity at a dinner to Lieutenant- 
Governor W. L. Walsh. 


ELECT NEW ARMENIAN 
PATRIARCH FOR JERUSALEM 


JERUSALEM—The death a year ago of 
His Beatitude, Elisee Tourian, Armenian 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, left the Church 
without one of its most able and well 
beloved leaders. In the election of Arch- 
bishop Torkom Koushagian of Hgypt to 
fill the vacant throne, the Armenian 
brotherhood of St. James has turned to a 
pupil and life-long friend of their late 
leader, a man who has occupied a promi- 
nent place in the Armenian Church for 
many years. The election took place at 
Jerusalem on June 16th. Upon receipt of 
the confirmation of the election from His 
Majesty King George V (who has fallen 
heir to some of the functions of the old 
Turkish Sultan in such matters) the Patri- 
arch-elect will be enthroned in the seat 
of St. James the Lord’s Brother. 

Archbishop Torkom was born near 
Constantinople in 1874, educated under 
Ornanian and Tourian at the famous 
theological school and convent at Armash, 
and subsequently was professor and direc- 
tor of the same school. In 1907 he was 
made prelate of Sivas, Turkey, and conse- 
crated a Bishop in 1910. Four years later 
he was transferred to Egypt where he 
served with great distinction for seven- 
teen years. 


SHAHE KASPARIAN BECOMES BISHOP 


Another item of special interest to 
Americans is that in Syria, where His 
Holiness Papken Gulessarian, has re- 
cently, with American aid, started an- 
other much needed theological school for 
the Armenians, there is to be found as 
director of the school a former student 
at Harvard who holds the degree of 


‘Bachelor of Divinity, with honors from 


the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. The Rey. Shahe Kasparian was a 
student at Armash under Archbishop Tor- 
kom. He later went to the United States 
and there was pastor of the Armenians 
in Greater Boston. It has been a signif- 
icant addition to Armenian life in the 
Near East to have a man of his calibre 
return to so important a position as that 
at the theological seminary at Antylias. 
On May 24th he was consecrated a Bishop 
by the Catholicos of Sis. 
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Society of the Deaf Meets in Boston; 
Work of St. Andrew’s Silent Mission 


Consecrate New Summer Church at 
Harwichport—Work at Neighbor- 
hood Kitchen 


The Living Church News Bureaul 
Boston, July 25, 1931f 
EAF, BUT ‘SrIn@’ AMERICA” RBAD THE 
headline in the newspaper an- 
nouncing the opening last Monday 
of the convention of the National Frater- 
nal Society of the Deaf. This convention 
lasted five days and drew well over two 
thousand delegates from all sections of the 
country. The reason the word “sing” was 
put in quotation marks is that America 
was given by all in unison in the sign 
language and the only sound was the 
rustle of the clothing as those attending 
moved their arms. The invocation at this 
great meeting in Faneuil Hall was given 
by the Rey. J. Stanley Light, in charge 
of St. Andrew’s Silent Mission, Boston. 
Doubtless there are many in this diocese 
alone who know nothing of this splendid 
and courageous little mission, loyally at- 
tended and supported by a congregation 
most of which is mute as well as deaf. 
For the past year the congregation has 
had the joy of being in its own mission 
house at 149 Warren avenue. This mission 
house has a peaceful chapel where were 
formerly double parlors; on the second 
floor it has its Woman’s Auxiliary room 
and a large front room furnished for 
social gatherings; on the third floor is Mr. 
Light’s office and a game room for men; 
in the basement is the tidiest of kitchens. 
Of course there is a lot more to be done— 
when finances permit; and one hopes that 
they may soon favor this unique, and most 
worthy work. Mr. Light has oversight of 
similar work for the deaf in other dioceses 
of the Province of New England; with the 
help of lay readers and a parish visitor, 
he is able to visit not one center but 
several in many of the dioceses of the 
province. A perusal of the leaflet of St. 
Andrew’s Silent Mission leaves one better 
acquainted in what is being done in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Wes- 
tern Massachusetts, and Maine. 


CONSECRATE CHURCH AT HARWICHPORT 


) The consecration of Christ Church, Har- 
wichport, by Bishop Sherrill on July 12th, 
signalizes the completion of efforts begun 
by a devoted band of women in 1926; in 
1980 complete organization was. effected 
by the election of wardens and vestry. At 
the recent consecration, George A. King, 
senior warden, read the instrument of 
donation. Thus another little church with 
services beginning in June and lasting 
throughout September is enabled to care 
for the needs of the. great throng of sum- 
mer residents along the south shore of 
Cape Cod. Its seating capacity of ap- 
proximately 200 will be taxed to the ut- 
most during the coming weeks; visiting 
clergymen are in charge. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The offerings made at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral last Sunday were devoted to com- 
pleting the amount necessary for the con- 
tinuance of the Neighborhood Kitchen, 
that splendid effort in behalf of the little 
under-nourished children in the crowded 
streets of Boston. Winter and summer, 
that service continues both to the children, 
largely of foreign parentage, who are 
nourished, sent off for country visits, and 


trained in pleasant habits—and to their 
mothers, initiated into the rites of simple, 
hygienic home-making. 

The Rey. Thomas L. Harris, advisor 
on religion at Harvard University and 
well known in student circles throughout 
the country, will be the preacher in Trin- 
ity Church tomorrow. The Rey. Otis R. 
Rice, curate in charge of the services 
during the current month, has just sailed 
for a second visit to Russia. The Rev. 
William HE. Gardner, D.D., assistant rec- 
tor, will arrive from Hngland in time to 
take the services at Trinity during the 
month of August. 

ETHEL M. Roperrs. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE HELD FOR 
BISHOP TYLER 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp.—Commemoration ser- 
vices for the late Rt. Rey. John P. Tyler, 
D.D., were held in St. John’s Church, 
Hagerstown, on Sunday, July 19th. At the 
late morning service, the Rey. Walter B. 
Stehl, D.D., rector, gave a brief account 
of Bishop Tyler’s life, particularly the 
years between 1907 to 1914 when he was 
rector of St. John’s parish and from which 
parish he was elected Bishop of North 
Dakota. 


Symbols Used in Church Teaching, 


a handbook for Sunday schools, by C. N. Iron- 
side, LL.D., Church of Our Saviour, Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio. Single copy 25 cts. Discount to Sun- 
day schools. Handy Press, Springfield, Ohio. 


Memurial Windows 


When the noble craft known as Stained Glass is before you 
for consideration, you will be greatly interested in seeing 
photographs of my recent windows jome of 
them arein the form of color photographic transparencies. 


CHARLES J. CONNICK Nins Harcourt Se. 
Awarded gold medal by Panama Pacific Exposition 
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RABAT VESTS 
Alpaca, $5.00; Serge, $6.00; Silk, $7.50. 
Kindly specify size of collar, waist measure, 
and length from collar band to bottom of vest 
front, when ordering. 


€ENTRALS UPPLY€O 


GARY & FRONT Sts. WHEATON, ILL. 


ree IT Book Store 


Main Store, 50 Bromfield Street. Branch Store, Hotel Statler 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


25,000 CHURCHES USE 


CUSHIONS. 


BUILT — NOT STUFFED. 
Itustrated Booklet and Samples Free 
Old Cushions renovated and recovered equal tonew 
Ostermoor & Co.,Inc.,116 Elizabeth St .N.Y.,Dept 8B 


The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 


(American Branch) 

Objects: 1, The honor due to the Person of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood; 2. Mutual and special Interces- 
sion at the time of and in union with the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice; 3. The promotion of the Catholic 
and primitive law of receiving the Holy Commu- 
nion fasting. 

A leaflet is sent to each associate monthly con- 
taining intercessions for those objects and for 
other objects for which the prayers of the Con- 
fraternity may be asked. For further information 
eoncerning membership, address the 

SECRETARY GENERAL, C.B.S. 
242 Gregory Ave., West Orange, N. J. 


Gothic Sanctuary fitments of wood 
depend upon carved tracery, symbol- 
ism, and intricacy of detail for effec- 
tiveness, This Altar and Retable are 
an expression of the true artistry of 
the Ossit Craftsmen. 


Founded 1867 


Ossit Brothers, Pncorporated 
Church Furniture 


No doubt you have considered some 
addition or replacement to create a 
proper arrangement in your Nave, 
Choir, or Sanctuary. We solicit your 
correspondence. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Bishop of New York Congratulates 
President Hoover on Leadership 


St. Martin’s Chapel Being Restored 
—Financial Condition of Edge- 
water Créche 


U 


My dear Bishop Manning: 

I have received your kind telegram of 
congratulation and want you to know of 
my very sincere appreciation. 

Yours faithfully, 
(signed) HerrBEertT Hoover. 


The above letter from the White House 
at Washington is a reply to Bishop Man- 
ning’s telegram sent to the President on 
the preceding day, and which was as fol- 
lows: 


The Living Church News Bureau) 
New York, July 25, 19315 

NDER DATE OF JULY 8TH THE PRESI- 
dent sent the following communi- 
cation to the Bishop of New York: 


“May I offer my congratulations on your 
courageous, wise, and Christian leadership 
in the present world crisis, the full effect 
of which now seems assured through the 
acquiescence of France. Your action will 
stand as one of the greatest in our history 
not only for its practical benefits but still 
more for its moral and spiritual signifi- 
cance, 


“WILLIAM T. MANNING, 
“Bishop of New York.” 


ST. MARTIN’S CHAPEL BEING RESTORED 


During the past week the press has 
stated that the Negro population of New 
York has doubled within the past ten 
years. The announcement is easily credible 
to one who has watched the amazing and 
exceedingly interesting changes in Har- 
lem. Centering about Lenox avenue, from 
116th street north a vast area is now in- 
habited almost entirely by colored people. 
It is a population which is continuing to 
grow northward with remarkable speed, 
so that such thoroughfares as. Manhattan 
avenue, St. Nicholas avenue, and Edge- 
combe avenue have become the homes of 
thousands of our colored neighbors. 

Here is a great challenge to the minis- 
try of our Church. St. Philip’s in West 
134th street is the pioneer parish of our 
communion ministering to the colored peo- 
ple in Harlem. However, this vast popu- 
lation demands the organization of many 
parishes, and we now have in this area 
St. Martin’s, St. Ambrose’s, the Cruci- 
fixion, the Messiah, and the Chapel of 
St. Luke, all devoted entirely to the col- 
ored people. 

St. Martin’s Chapel at Lenox avenue 
and 122d street has a great opportunity 
before it and, fortunately, it is about to 
have a plant adequate for the demands 
upon the same. This is the former Holy 
Trinity Church, once a truly magnificent 
chureh plant in the midst of an exclusive 
residential neighborhood. Seven years ago 
a devastating fire gutted the church, Al- 
though the adjacent parish house, the 
great tower, and massive walls of the 
chureh survived, the congregation of Holy 
Trinity Church, under the direction of its 
rector, the Rey. William H. Owen, de- 
cided, because of the great neighborhood 
changes, not to attempt rebuilding but to 
locate elsewhere. This they have done, as 
our readers know, in the Dyckman dis- 
trict, at least two miles north of Harlem. 

Some two or three years ago our Epis- 
copal City Mission Society took over these 
buildings formerly used by Holy Trinity 


parish to be used by the colored congre- 
gation known as St. Martin’s. The Rev. 
J. H. Johnson was appointed vicar of the 
work and he has gathered there a very 
large group who have worshipped in the 
limited quarters of the parish house. It 
will be of interest to those concerned with 
the work of our Church among the colored 
people to know that this week the steel 
girders are being put in place for the new 
roof of the church proper. Bishop Man- 
ning has shown marked interest in this 
work and it is due to his urging and fin- 
ancial aid that, after a great delay, St. 
Martin’s is to have a place for worship 
large enough and worthy of its oppor- 
tunity. When the massive walls of the 
former Holy: Trinity Church once again 
support a roof, when a new floor is laid 
and the interior properly furnished, St. 
Martin’s will have a splendid edifice. The 
Rey. Mr. Johnson states that an altar has 
been promised but that pews, chancel 
furniture, and an organ will be needed. 
While their plans are necessarily vague, 
it is hoped that services can be held in 
the church again by Christmas-tide. 


WITH THANKS 


It is most gratifying to be able to record 
here the financial condition of that excel- 
lent agency, the Edgewater Créche. Word 
comes from the directors, the City Mission 
Society, that the contributions that have 
come in following description of their 
needs in THE Living CHuRcH and other 
papers, have enabled the Créche to end 
its fiscal year without any appreciable 
decrease in contributions. An agency 
which ministers to the physically-handi- 
eapped babies of very poor families should 
have continued generous support, and this 
one, apparently, receives such. 

HARRISON ROCKWELL. 


DU BOSE TRAINING SCHOOL 
TO HOLD TENTH REUNION 


Decatur, ALA.—The tenth annual re- 
union of DuBose Memorial Church Train- 
ing School will be held August 4th to 
6th at DuBose School, Monteagle, Tenn. 

All former DuBose students are invited 
to come and make this reunion a big day 
in the life of the school. DuBose men who 
have not received a personal invitation 
are asked to get in touch with the Rev. 
Peter M. Dennis, Decatur, Ala., chairman 
of the reunion committee. 


CENTRAL CHINA 
COLLEGE ELECTS 


New Yorx—aA further step in the affilia- 
tion of the five schools which make up 
Central China College was a meeting of 
the recently elected American board of 
trustees. They organized on a temporary 
basis and elected the following officers: 
chairman, the Rey. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
D.D., Washington, D. C.; secretary, Dr. 
John W. Wood, New York; treasurer, the 
Rey. A. L. Warnshuis, D.D. 

The trustees expect to arrange for the 
incorporation of Central China College 
under the law of the District of Columbia. 

Central China College is to serve as 
the only Christian institution of higher 
learning in the provinces of Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, Honan, and Anhwei. It is 
a region with a population of approxi- 
mately 148,000,000. 
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CHURCH PEWS, 
ALTARS, PULPITS 


And Special Ecclesiastical 
Furniture 


By the best equipped Church 
Furniture Plant in America 


Get particulars from us before 
purchasing 


MANITOWOC 


Church Furniture Co. 
Waukesha, Wis. 


VESTMENTS 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO, WASHINGTON AND LONDON 


Stoles with crosses, $7.50 up. Burse and veil, $15 
up, Albs, surplices, exquisite Altar linens. Altar 
hangings, etc. Damask _ cope, . Damask 
chasuble, $40. Damask Low Mass sets, $60 im- 
ported duty free. 


“MISS L. V. MACKRILLE 


11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Washington, D. ©. 
Tel. Wisconsin 2752. 


FRATERNAL CLUB 
for young men and 
boys of the Church 
Manval of initiations $1.00 


Endorsed by leading 
bishops and clergy. 


REV.F.M. WETHERILL, 
3012 W. Coulter Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE SPIRIT 
OF MISSIONS 


The Missionary Magazine of 
the Episcopal Church 


Published monthly, presenting 
an analysis of the Church’s 
Mission at home and abroad in 
an enlightened and interesting 
manner. 


Well-Illustrated 


For special rates on quantity orders, 
address 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


$1.00 a year 


"R.GEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishing 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


EdwinS.Gorham, Inc. 


CHURCH PUBLISHER AND BOOKSELLER 
Eighteen West Forty-fifth Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Historic Jubilee College, IIl., to 
Become Church and Boy Scout Center 


Church of Our Saviour Seeks En- 
dowment Fund—House of Happi- 
ness Work 


The Living Church News Bureaul 
Chicago, July 25, 19315 


ISTORIC JUBILEE COLLEGE, NEAR 
H Peoria, built in 1889 with funds 

provided partly by Queen Victoria 
of England, has been saved from oblivion. 
The college, discovered recently as being 
used aS a barn and surrounded by a pig 
sty, has been purchased by Dr. George 
A. Zeller of Peoria, and will be perpet- 
uated as a Church and boy scout 
center. 

Dr. Zeller bought the property for a 
consideration of $4,000 and will transfer 
it immediately to the organizations which 
will use it in the future. The historic old 
chapel, with its handsomely carved altar 
and stained glass windows brought from 
England, is to be restored and maintained 
in its old form. Other buildings will be 
repaired and be used by the scouts as a 
camp. 

Recently Jubilee College came into pub- 
lie notice when heirs of Bishop Philander 
Chase, first Bishop of Illinois and founder 
of the college, brought action to acquire 
the land and buildings. It was claimed 
that Bishop Chase provided the property 
should revert. to his heirs should it 
ever cease to be used for religious pur- 
poses. 

The court sustained the heirs’ claim and 
ordered the property sold. It.decreed, how- 
ever, that the historic old‘ burial ground 
which surrounds the chapel should be per- 
petually maintained. Bishop Chase lies 
buried here. 

Bishop Chase founded Jubilee College 
as a training school for the ministry. It 
ceased to be such in 1908, but the chapel 
continued to be used for services. Bishop 
Chase donated the land and used his pri- 
vate funds for the most part in financing 
the college in its early days. The Bishop 
made a trip to England to solicit funds 
for the establishment of the school and 
gained an audience with Queen Victoria. 
As a result, she not only made a liberal 
donation herself but provided the neces- 
sary funds for carrying out the project. 
The chapel in particular represents the 
gift of the Queen. 


PARISH SEEKS ENDOWMENT 


The Church of Our Saviour, Chicago, 
the Rev. F. L. Gratiot, rector, this week 
launched a campaign to build up an en- 
dowment fund sufficient to insure the 
perpetuation of its work in years to come. 
A rapidly changing neighborhood and 
shifting population has made this neces- 
sary, the rector announced. 

A turnover of as high as fifty percent in 
Church families in the Fullerton Parkway 
neighborhood has made the work of the 
parish more and more difficult, it was 
pointed out. It is to meet this situation 
that the new program has been under- 
taken. The parish was established in 
1867. 

HOUSE OF HAPPINESS WORK 


Hundreds of children in the Chicago 
Stockyards district will go without a 
short breathing spell in the country this 
summer because of business and financial 
conditions, Miss Bertha L. Moore, head 
resident, announced this week in appeal- 
ing to Churchmen and women to lend 
their aid in saving what she declares is 
a serious situation. 

Miss Moore pointed out that the House 
of Happiness, a Church institution, each 
summer sends many children to summer 
camps where they are provided with good 
food and proper recreation. This respite 
from tenement homes, she said, means 
health to many of these children. Today, 
because fathers and mothers are out of 
work, most of these children will not be 
able to go. The house is providing milk 
and cookies for children at five cents each 
during the summer in order to help the 
situation. 


ST. EDMUND’S GROWS 


Completion of three years as a colored 
church and two years under the leadership 
of the Rey. Samuel J. Martin has been 
the occasion of celebration on the part 
of St. Edmund’s Church on the south 
side. 

During the two years which Fr. Martin 
has been in charge, St. Edmund’s has 
nearly tripled its membership. Numerous 
improvements have been made in the 
church property and now plans are being 
considered for the erection of a new par- 
ish house to accommodate growing activi- 
ties. Financially, the church has gone for- 


CONFERENCE FOR CHURCH WORKERS 3 
The annual conference of Church workers at St. Alban’s School, Sycamore, IIl., 


which closed recently. Bishop Stewart is shown seated in the front row, center. 
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The Gorham Co. 


Ecclesiastical Dept. 
‘Altars in Marble and Wood. Altar 
Appointments in Metal and Wood. 
Silver Communion Ware. Marble 
Tablets and Mural Decorations. 
Stained Glass Windows. Church 
Appointments of All Descriptions. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Ecclesiastical Dept. 


576 5th Ave., at 47th St. (3rd floor) 
New York, N. Y. 


TLANTIC 


up 
perDay 


AMOUS for 
GERMAN 
COOKING 

SEND FOR 


CHEF'S RECIPES 


and descriptive folder 
Most centrally located 
onClark St.rearJacksom 
One block fromLaSalle 
St.Station,Post Office 
and Board of Trade. 


ERNEST ROESSLER 
FREDERICK TEICH 


-Managing Directors 


CHICAGO 


ATKINSON SERYICE 


Special Offer 


The Libing] Church 


Before and During General Convention 


17 “vor” $1.00 
- im Canada, $1.15) 


This year, as in other years, Churchmen 
will look to THE Livine CHuRcH for a 
faithful interpretation of the news, com- 
ment, and events of General Convention. 


Many important matters are under con- 
sideration and THr Living CHURCH is pre- 
pared to give the best news service relat- 
ing to the Convention that a paper de- 
voted to the Chureh can give. 


@ Subscribe now and follow the discus- 
sions before, during, and after General 
Convention. 


Morehouse Publishing Co. 


1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHURCH BELLS 


BUILDING? .. . Making alterations? 

- - » Install a bell! We also make 

tower chimes. Write 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 

*) Baltimore Maryland 
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ward until today it is practically self- 
supporting. 


CHICAGOANS VOLUNTEER FOR LIFE WORK 


Two former members of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, Englewood, have volun- 
teered their services for missionary work 
in the Church. Miss Maryalys McIntosh, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert McIn- 
tosh, now of Oak Park, has left for Sa- 
gada, Philippine Islands, where she will 
do missionary work. 

Dr. Rush Haven, son of the junior war- 
den, S. R. Haven, of St. Bartholomew’s, 
will sail the latter part of August for the 
Philippines. Dr. Haven has been in goy- 
ernment service recently. 


OLD ST. JOHN’S BOYS ORGANIZE 


Approximately 100 former students at 
St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, 
Wis., met at the Stevens Hotel here this 
week and organized the Old Boy’s associa- 
tion of Chicago. W. H..A. Johnson, mem- 
ber of St. Christopher’s Church, Oak Park, 
was elected president of the group. 


NEWS NOTES 


The Rev. Ray Everett Carr, rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Chicago, spoke over 
Radio Station WGN Friday of this week 
on the Test of Prayer. This station has 
a mid-day religious service each day. 

Prof. Percy V. Norwood of the Western 
Theological Seminary, will take services 
at Trinity Church, Chicago, during the 
absence of the Rey. John R. Pickells, 
rector. 

Bishop Keeler concludes his work at St. 
Chrysostom’s Church on August 2d, and 
will move immediately thereafter to Fari- 
bault, Minn., where on September 1st, 
he takes up his new duties as Bishop Co- 
adjutor of Minnesota. His successor at 
St. Chrysostom’s has not yet been named. 


CHURCH HOSPITAL IN CHINA 
HAS BUSY YEAR 


New Yorx—The Church General Hos- 
pital, Wuchang, China, for men, women, 
and children, has 191 beds; last year it 
admitted 3,242 in-patients; treated more 
than 28,000 clinic patients; performed 485 
operations; had 186 obstetrical cases. The 
training school had 53 students: 48 are 
nurses, two are in laboratory work, three 
in midwifery. The laboratory staff, one 
technician and the two students, con- 
ducted 17,000 laboratory tests. 

The medical staff consisted of H. W. 
Tseng, M.D., acting superintendent, and 
seven other Chinese physicians. Dr. Mary 
L. James, associate superintendent and 
the only foreign physician on the staff, was 
on furlough or working in the United 
States. 

The opium habit brought 85 cases for 
treatment, and there were 10 eases of 
acute opium poisoning; 15 attempted sui- 
cides; 138 wounds from bombs, 60 from 
gunshot. Leprosy and cholera were among 
the infectious diseases. 


NEW PARISH HALL DEDICATED 
IN ALASKA 


KetrcHrkAN, ALASKA—On Sunday, June 
28th, the new parish hall of St. John’s 
Church, Ketchikan, was dedicated by the 
Rt. Rey. Thomas Jenkins, D.D., Bishop of 
Nevada, acting on behalf of the Bishop of 
Alaska. This hall has been the dream of 
many in the parish for a number of years. 
In April N. J. Nicholson of Nenana under- 
took the construction of the new addition. 
The church was raised six feet and the 
hall built underneath. In addition to the 
hall there is a well-equipped kitchen, guild 
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room, rector’s study, vesting cabinet, and 
dressing rooms. 

Bishop Jenkins founded and built the 
present church as a missionary priest 
twenty-eight years ago, and his visit 
marked the reunion of many old friend- 
ships. The Rev. Paul J. Mather of St. 
Hlizabeth’s Church assisted the Bishop 
at the dedication. 

On Sunday morning a class of seventeen 
was presented to the Bishop for confir- 
mation by the:Rey. Mark T. Carpenter, 
priest-in-charge. Hight children and nine 
adults made up this class, and five in the 
children’s class were Japanese. 


ST.HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINEN 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


131 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 
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Altar Wines, Candles 
Church Goods 


La Salle Products, Inc. 


1612 W. National Ave., 
MitwaukeE, Wis. 


1906 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
92-102 Prince St., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Write nearest office for catalogue 


MENEELY8.CO. pie 
BELLS tase 


WATERVLIET, N.Y. 
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Seven 


without cost. Order at once from 


ELLIE ELLE 


Weeks 
of Prayer 


August 23 to October IO 


cy 
AVCALY 


O All Members of The Episcopal Church in the 

United States from the Altar of the Church Mis- 
sions House to make a Corporate Act of Prayer before, 
during, and after the General Convention: 


Good Christian People, I bid your prayers for Christ’s holy 
Catholic Church, the blessed company of all faithful people ; 
that it may please God to confirm and strengthen it in purity 
of faith, in holiness of life, and in perfectness of love, and to 
restore to it the witness of visible unity; and more especially 
for that branch of the same planted by God in this land, 
whereof we are members; that in all things it may work ac- 
cording to God’s will, serve him faithfully, and worship him 
acceptably JameEs DEWoOLF Perry, Presiding Bishop. 


oe 


LEAFLET OF DEVOTIONS 


for use by individuals and groups is now ready and may be obtained 


THE BOOK STORE 


CuurcH Missions House 
281 FourtH AVENUE 
New York, N. Y. 
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SYNOD OF KYOTO AND 
WORKERS’ MEETING HELD 


Kyoto, JAPAN—The opening service of 
the twenty-first regular synod of the 
Kyoto diocese of the Nippon Sei Kokwai, 
was held June 23d in St. Agnes’ Church, 
Kyoto. The Rt. Rev. P. Lindel T’sen, Suf- 
fragan Bishop of the Canadian diocese of 
Honan, China, assisted in the celebration 
of the Holy Communion which was the 
first celebration at the new Pilsbry memo- 
rial altar. The enlargements of the chan- 
cel, made possible by the generous bequest 
from the estate of Mrs. Monteagle, were 
also used for the first time. 

Among the reports presented to the 
synod, one was especially encouraging. 


ATTEND CONFERENCE 


of four nationalities 
From left to 


Four Bishops 
who attended shuyokwai. 


right: Bishop Naide (Japanese), of 
Osaka; Nichols -(American), Bishop of 
Kyoto; Basil (English), Bishop of 
Kobe; and T’sen (Chinese), Assistant 


Bishop of Honan. 


Since the synod of last year the con- 
tributions by the churches to the diocesan 
pastoral fund (from which all workers’ 
salaries are paid) had increased by Yen 
61.70 per month. It should be remembered 
that all local running expenses and all 
assessments by the national Chureh au- 
thorities are borne by the local church, 
in addition to this payment on account 
of the pastor’s salary. 

In spite of the briefness of the business 
session, one matter of great importance 
was settled, namely, the regulations to 
govern the diocesan pension fund. Con- 
tributions to this fund had been going 
on regularly for a year past; by a large 
majority vote of the clergy, the clergy 
eontribution to this fund was increased 
to three per cent of their salaries, thus 
bringing the Kyoto practice into line with 
the rule observed by the North Tokyo 
and Tohoku dioceses. For the time being, 
of course, payments from this fund are 
impossible. During the interim the Amer- 
ican Church Mission will have to be re- 
sponsible, as heretofore, for the support of 
the aged workers, but within a few years 
it is hoped that this fund will begin to 
give considerable aid in this matter. 

Immediately following the diocesan 
synod, the diocese of Kyoto held its an- 
nual shuyokwai (workers’ meeting), at 
Arima, June 24th to 26th. The purpose 
of these meetings is for spiritual refresh- 
ment, and for free and informal discus- 
sion. 

This year the shuyokwai was particularly 
fortunate in having Bishop T’sen as its 
guest. He brought an inspiring message 
from the Church in China to the Church 
in Japan, which he gave in four lec- 
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BISHOP ACHESON NOT TO 
GO TO DENVER 


Conn.—The Rt. Rev. 
Acheson, D.D., Bishop of 


MIDDLETOWN, 
Edward C. 


Connecticut, through the advice of his 


has decided not to attend the 
the al- 


doctor, 
General Convention in Denyer, 
titude being too high. 


tures on and Co- 
operation. 

At the opening service, on the morn- 
ing of the 24th, Bishop Naide of Osaka 
was the preacher. Bishop Basil of Kobe 
was present during the morning and at 
luncheon of the first day; as Arima is in 
the diocese of Kobe, the Bishop and the 
shuyokwai were hosts to each other. 


History, Problems, 


RETREAT FOR STUDENTS HELD 
AT WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass.—The Rev. Gardi- 
ner M. Day, rector of St. John’s Church, 
conducted the opening service of a retreat 
for the officers and members of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, 
which was held in St. John’s Church and 
parish house during the week beginning 
July 5th. 

The World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion is a league of Christian students 
throughout the world. It includes in its 
membership 300,000 students in 3,113 eol- 
leges and universities; its central office 
is in Geneva, Switzerland, from which its 
influence radiates to forty-five countries. 


Pews,Pulpits, Chancel Furniture 


Sunday School Seating 


| American Seating Company 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BRANCHES IN ALL es PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Heaton, Butler & Bayne 
Stained Glass Artists 


By appointment to the late 


KING EDWARD VII 


Stained Glass, Mosaics, 
Memorial Brasses, Etc. 


Designs and estimates on application to 


Heaton, Butler & Bayne 


(New York) Limited 
551 Fifth Ave. - New York 


SUMMER SPECIALS 


CASSOCKS 
Finest Tropical Worsted Unlined . . . $20 
Best English Alpaca Unlined... .. $20 
Fine French Serge 
RABAT VESTS 
ee $4. Tropical Worsted $4, Light Weight 
Me: dium Weight Silk $6. Heavy Corded 
Sikes. 50.Samples and illustrations on request. 
Black Shirts, $2.75 pista $3.00 pleated. 
RPLICES 


Made of fine Irish Linen with round or pointed 
sleeves $10 
J.M. HALL, Inc. 
174 Madison Avenue. (Suite 702-3-4) 
(Bet. 33d and 34th Sts.) New York 
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IN SEPTEMBER 


COME TO DENVER TO THE 


GENERAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


MAKE YOUR HEADQUARTERS AT 


SHIRLEY-SAVOY 


HOME OF RADIO STATION 


BROADWAY AT 17th 


J. EDGAR SMITH Ares. E.C. BENNETT Mor. 


400 ROOMS 
x | located 
ceptionally we Ste 


and Coffee Shop 


PARK YOUR CAR IN THE 
SHIRLEY GARAGE 


+ ecrology T 


“May they rest in peace, and may 
light perpetual shine upon them.” 


W. J. BRAIN, PRIEST 


Toronto, OnT.—The Rey. Canon W. J. 
Brain, rector of the Church of St. Michael 
and All Angels, Toronto, clerical secretary 
of the Toronto synod and bishop’s chap- 
lain, died suddenly about 10:30 o’clock 
Thursday night, July 28d. Canon Brain 
had been in his usual good health and 
was out to dinner. On reaching his home 
he telephoned: to Dr. W. J. McCollum’s 
office, explaining that he was not feeling 
well and asking that the doctor telephone 
to him. A few minutes later Dr. McCollum, 
who is an old friend of Canon Brain, 
telephoned, and getting no answer, went 
to the rectory to find his friend lying 
dead on a couch. Heart failure is given 
as the cause. 

Canon Brain was alone at the time of 
his death, Mrs. Brain being at Milford 
Bay, Muskoka, and his son, Theodore, at 
Bishops College, Lennoxville. 

H. Meredith, warden and lay delegate 
for the parish, was much distressed when 
he heard of Canon Brain’s death. “He 
leaves a great name and a living monu- 
ment,” Mr. Meredith said. “He came as 
a young priest twenty-four years ago and 
started the mission of St. Michael and All 
Angels. The first services were held in a 
house, then in a tent on Pinewood avenue, 
then in a hall, and then he got the little 
corner at Vaughan road and Bathurst 
street, and with some of the men built 
a little church by hand labor. He carried 
on there until just before the war when 
the parish got the lot on Wychwood 
avenue to which the old chureh was 
moved. A new church was built and the 
old one used as a parish hall until about 
three years ago, when he built a new hall, 
thereby completing the church plant. He 
was much beloved as a pastor and for 
himself.” 


VICTOR MELLETT HAUGHTON, 
PRIEST 


Exeter, N. H.—On Monday, July 20th, 
the Rey. Victor Mellett Haughton, rector 
of Christ Church, Exeter, for the past 
twenty-eight years, died in a Boston hos- 
pital after an illmess of several weeks. 
Bishop Dallas conducted the burial service 
Wednesday afternoon in Christ Church 
and said the committal at Forest Hills 
Cemetery, Boston, later in the day. 

The Rey. Mr. Haughton was born in 
Boston sixty-five years ago. His father, 
the Rey. James Haughton, was also rector 
of Christ Church, Exeter, during the days 
of Victor Haughton’s early childhood. He 
studied at Columbia and was graduated 
at Haverford in 1889 and from the Genera] 
Theological Seminary in 1893, being or- 
dained priest by Bishop Niles. He went 
at once to St. Luke’s Church, Charlestown, 
N. H., where he stayed four years fol- 
lowed by six years as rector of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Clinton, Mass.. 
from there going to Exeter for his long 
and devoted rectorate. 

The Rey. Mr. Haughton was an inter- 
esting teacher of the Bible. He had charge 
of the Bible teaching in Phillips Pxeter 
Academy for the past eight years and gave 
courses on the Bible at summer confer- 
ences and elsewhere. He also served as 
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an examining chaplain and on the stand- 
ing committee of the diocese. 

He is survived by his widow, the former 
Jennie L. Hodges of Roxbury, Mass., and 
four children, James, Victor, Nancy, and 
John, and by a brother and several sisters. 


JAMES WESSEL SMITH, PRIEST 


New York—The Rev. James Wessel 
Smith of Ridgefield, N. J., for many years 
assistant rector of Corpus Christi Church, 
New York City, died Monday night, July 
20th, at St. Luke’s Hospital, at the age 
of 78. 

He was born in New York City in 1853 
and graduated from Yale in 1873. After 
taking his degree in the Law School, and 
while he was practising law, he was pre- 
pared for Holy Orders. He was graduated 
from the General Theological Seminary, 
was made deacon in 1886 and priest the 
following year by Bishop Littlejohn. His 
first charge was Grace Church, River- 
head, L. I. After this he served many 
churches including Christ Church, Sag 
Harbor, Trinity Church, Vincentown, N. J., 
St. Paul's Church, Kinderhook. He was 
married to May Gordon Herbert, and dur- 
ing twelve years spent at Newark two 
sons and one daughter were born. He was 
for ten years a missionary in Wisconsin, 
and in 1918 came to assist the Rey. L. C. 
Rich at Corpus Christi Chureh in New 
York. Fr. Smith was a member of the 
Catholic Club, the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and the Yale Alumni 
Club. 

A little over a year ago, he was taken 
seriously ill with heart disease, and had 
to discontinue his work. 

The burial office, read by the Rey. 
Robert Clark, deacon, was followed by 
the Solemn Requiem at which the cele- 
brant was the rector, the Rev. L. C. Rich, 
the deacon, the Rey. W. F. Mayo, O.H.C., 
and the subdeacon, the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Hardy. Among other clergy in the chancel 
and in the nave were the Rey. W. A. 
Grier, and the Rey. Fr. Stephen, O.8.F. 

Fr. Smith is survived by his widow, his 
two sons Herbert Spencer Smith of Buenos 
Aires, and Gordon Smith of Tenafly, and 
his daughter, Mrs. Agnes Van Cott of 


Pelham. 
JOSIAH J. BAILEY 
GiteN Rock, N. J.—Josiah J. Bailey, 


at one time treasurer and vestryman of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Pater- 
son, died on July 18th at the age of 65. 
Mr. Bailey had taken up his residence 
at Glen Rock five years ago. He was a 
native of Macclesfield, England. 

In business life Mr. Bailey was well 
known as a silk manufacturer and bank 
director; and in civie life he had served 
the city of Paterson on the board of 
education and the Fire and Police Com- 
mission. His widow, a son, and two 
daughters survive. 

The funeral was held at Christ Church, 
Ridgewood, on July 21st. 


CATHERINE BENNETT 


Brooxtyn, N. Y.—Miss Catherine Ben- 
nett who served in the mission hospital 
in China and the Philippine Islands the 
past eight years, died in St. John’s Hos- 
pital, Brooklyn, on July 14th. She was a 
native of Brooklyn and a graduate of the 
training school of St. John’s Hospital. 

Going to China in 1923, Miss Bennett 
was stationed at the Church General Hos- 
pital in Wuchang and rendered notable 
service. Shortly before the completion of 
her first term of service the disturbances 
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of early 1927 made it necessary for the 
entire American staff of the hospital to 
withdraw. Instead of returning to this 
country Miss Bennett volunteered for ser- 
vice in St. Luke’s, Manila, and was of 
great assistance during the year and a 
half she spent there. After a furlough 
in this country Miss Bennett returned 
to China and was stationed at St. An- 
drew’s Hospital, Wusih. A painful ill- 
ness of unsuspected gravity compelled 
her return to this country in May, 1930. 


AMELIA IVES 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Miss Amelia 
Ives died at her home here on Sunday, 
June 28th, in her 86th year. She was 
born in Cheshire, Conn., moving later to 
Bristol, Conn. 

In August, 1872, Miss Ives went to 
South Dakota, where, for more than 
twenty years, she was a missionary to 
the Sioux tribe of Indians, serving under 
Bishop Hare. Later she took a course 
of nursing at the Hpiscopal Hospital in 
Philadelphia. Since coming to New Bruns- 
wick about thirty years ago, Miss Ives 
has been a faithful and earnest worker 
in the Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
being, among many other activities, in 
charge of the Little Helpers, visiting 
regularly and frequently all the homes 
which included children. 

The burial office was read in her parish 
church on June 30th, interment following 
the next day at Bristol, Conn. 


STEPHEN EDWARD NASH 


New York—Stephen Edward Nash, 
senior warden of Trinity Church, died on 
Wednesday, July 22d, at his summer home 
at East Hampton, L. I., in his 81st year. 
He was buried from the church on Friday 
in the work of which he had taken an 
active part all his life. 

The Rey. Dr. Caleb R. Stetson, rector 
of Trinity parish, the Rev. EH. Russell 
Bourne, rector of the Church of the Resur- 
rection, and the Rev. William Granger, 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, East Hamp- 


-ton, in the last-named of which Mr. Nash 


was also senior warden, conducted the 
services. Burial was in Woodlawn ceme- 
tery. 

Mr. Nash was treasurer of the New 
York Protestant Episcopal Public School 
Corporation, which controls Trinity School 
for Boys and St. Agatha’s School for Girls. 


EMILY deWINT SEAMAN 


New YorK—Miss Emily deWint Sea- 
man, formerly of Beacon, N. Y., recently 
retired after more than twenty years’ 
service in Liberia, died in Asheville, N. C., 
July 2ist. Burial was at St. Andrew’s 
Church, Fishkill. A brother and sister in 
New York City survive her. 

In 1908 Miss Seaman went to the House 
of Bethany, Cape Mount, Liberia, to re- 
lieve Miss Margaret Ridgeley during a 
furlough. She returned home in about 
a year, but in 1911 she sailed again, under 
regular appointment, and worked for 
many years with Miss Ridgeley at Cape 
Mount. 

In 1920 she moved several days’ journey 
into the bush and there established an 
out-station where she worked, much of 
the time with no white companions, un- 
til her retirement last year. The out- 
station school, at Bahlomah, was called 
the Fanny Schuyler Memorial, erected by 
the Westchester county district of the 
New York diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary, 
in memory of its chairman. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


ALBANY—Under the direction of the Rev. 
Gerald V. Barry, priest-in-charge of St. James’ 
Chapel, Lake Delaware, and of several asso- 
ciated missions, Captain Arthur W. Abraham, 
of the Church Army, has been conducting 
evangelistic work in Delaware county for a 
number of weeks. 


CoLorApo—Results from intensive Church 
work in the small towns of Colorado have been 
most gratifying. Bishop Ingley lately confirmed 
over 20 in Castle Rock, which has a total popu- 
lation of less than 500. The Rev. Robert Rus- 
sell is in charge.—A Church school has been 
started in a small community known as Lark- 
spur, eight miles from Castle Rock, the work 
being initiated and fostered by Miss Letitia 
Lamb of the Woman’s Auxiliary—Large bap- 
tismal and confirmation classes have been pre- 
sented at Westcliffe, a small town in the Wet 
Mountain Valley, where a lay reader, L. C. 
Beissig, is in charge. 


Connecricut—A beautifully carved litany 
desk was recently blessed by the Rey. Robert 
Vv. K. Harris, rector of St. James’ Church, 
Winsted. It was given in memory of Mrs. 
Avis Sophia Tarrant, long a member of the 
parish, by her children. Fr, Harris will spend 
August at Gloucester, Mass. In his absence 
the parish will be in charge of the Rey. F. B. 
Barnett of Yardley, Pa. 


GrorgiaA—On Sunday, July 12th, -Bishop 
Reese confirmed a class of five at St. Mark’s 
Church, Brunswick, and four that evening at 
St. Paul’s mission. This mission, formerly 
St. Andrew’s, was located at Cypress Mills, 
but due to the closing down of the mills it was 
decided recently to move it into Brunswick. 
Through the devotion and enthusiasm of Lea 
Robinson, who has served the congregation as 
layreader, the old building was torn down 
and entirely rebuilt, enlarged, and made into 
a real church. 


IpaHo—The Rev. B. C. d’Easum, mission 
priest in Blackfoot and Idaho Falls and dean 
of the Blackfoot deanery, has been incapaci- 
tated for some weeks by an attack of ery- 
sipelas—When Dean Rhea and James L. 
Strachan, organist, took the choir boys of St. 
Michael’s Cathedral to camp recently, they 
found several of the Cathedral families on 
holiday in the same place, including several 
members of the girls’ junior choir. As a re- 
sult, an impromptu summer school was held. 
—The Idaho summer school was in session 
the latter half of July at McDonald’s Point, 
Lake Couer d’Alene, formerly the summer 
home of Bishop Page. Bishop Barnwell 
chartered a large motor bus to transport 
the delegates from the southern end of the 
district. The faculty this year includes Bishop 
Barnwell, the Rev. H. H. Mitchell, the Ven. 
M. B. Nash, Miss Mabel Lee Cooper, Miss 
Miriam Stoy, Miss Ruth Osgood, Dr. F. B. 
Laney of the University of Idaho, and the Rev. 
Hamilton West. 


NewarkK—Among the clergy in attendance 
at the rural work conference recently held at 
the University of Wisconsin was the Rev. Oscar 
Meyer, rector of Christ Church, Newton. Dur- 
ing his stay at the conference Mr. Meyer was 
leader of a conference on the use of the laity 
in the active development of Church life.— 
The Parish News, the bi-weekly paper of Christ 
Church, Newton, mentions the recent finding 
of letters written by the Rev. Uzal Ogden, Jr., 
between 1771 and 1784, and telling of his work 
in establishing the parish, and also having 
reference to his ordination. The discovery of 
these letters in the Library of Congress was 
due to Richard Shelling, of Allentown, Pa.— 
On the evenings of August 9th, August 30th, 
and September 6th, there will be held at Christ 
Church, Belleville, union services in conjunc- 
tion with four other local churches, these being 
Wesley Methodist Episcopal, Fewsmith Memo- 
rial Presbyterian, Belleville Reformed, and 
Grace Baptist—Alterations are now in progress 
at the parish house of Christ Church, Newton. 
In accordance with the program of improve- 
ments, the partitions on the first floor will be 
removed, the first floor will be redecorated, 
and a new kitchen built. With these altera- 
tions completed, a new heating plant will be 
installed. 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA—Sunday, July 12th, 
was founder’s day at St. Peter’s-in-the-Moun- 
tains, a mission near Callaway in Franklin 
County. Each year on founder’s day there is a 
gathering of the people from miles around, 
with an address in the school house in the 
morning, picnic dinner on the grounds and 
service in the chapel in the afternoon. As 
he has done for a number of years, Judge 
George E. Cassell of Radford gave the morn- 
ing address. At the afternoon service Richard 


R. Beasley of Virginia Seminary made the} 


address. The Rey. Douglas I. Hobbs, who for- 
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merly had all the work in Franklin County, 
followed this with a brief talk. About four 
hundred persons were present. St. Peter’s is 
one of the most interesting missions in South- 
western Virginia, miles away from the rail- 
road. 

TENNPSSEE—Completion of two years in- 
eumbency of their present priest-in-charge, the 
Rey. Elmer M. M. Wright, and final extinction 
of a $1,500 debt on their new organ, provided 
a dual motif for special festal services in 
Emmanuel Church (colored), Memphis, on the 
Fifth Sunday after Trinity. Bishop Demby, 
who was priest-in-charge of Emmanuel from 
1907 to 1915, was the celebrant at the early 
Hucharist, and preacher at the midday ser- 
vice, which was a Solemn Pontifical Eucharist. 
In the evening, by invitation of Bishop Gailor, 
Bishop Demby confirmed a class of eight 
candidates, and dedicated the organ. The Rev. 
G. G. Walker of Little Rock, Ark., was the 
preacher at this service. 


WESTERN New YorkK—On Founder's Day, 
June 20th, before a great assembly, Bishop 
Ferris awarded diplomas to fifteen boys, the 
largest class ever graduated from DeVeaux 
School. These graduates are to enter various 
eastern colleges. On this occasion many alumni 
and friends inspected for- the first time the 
new fire-proof dormitory, Schoellkopf Hall. 


MAGAZINES 


The Church Overseas deals with the 
missionary work of the Anglican com- 
munion in a fresh and informing fashion. 
There is food for thought in the following 
quotation from an article by Violet M. 
Grubb entitled Modern Developments 
among Chinese Women: 


“Why is it that Communist girls of 
good family are willing with joy and 
enthusiasm to go to the most dangerous 
spots to preach and propagate their revolu- 
tionary faith while a mission school in 
a disturbed part finds it almost impossible 
to get Christian teachers? Why is it that 
girls are willing to act as Communist 
agents in school and college at the risk of 
their lives while Christian graduates only 
too often flock to the good salaries and 
safe jobs at the coast? Every missionary 
knows how difficult it is to get a Christian 
teacher, doctor, or nurse in the country or 
inland, yet Communism, after only a few 
short years of propaganda, can fire young 
girls with a passion to serve in the most 
lonely and dangerous spots.” 

The Bishop of Uganda writes on the 
ever-new subject Marriage: Pagan and 
Christian : 

“Strictly and theoretically a convert 
should retain his first wife. By every right, 
divine as well as human, she is his wife. 
In actual practice the difficulties involved 
in this course have proved so overwhelm- 
ing that an easier via media has been 
sought, and, on the ground that all his 
wives are equally married to him by 
native law, the convert is allowed to 
choose from among them whom he will.” 


Miss E. M. Bullock writes in the May 
number of T'heology In Praise of Beauty. 
She rightly. remarks that “the average 
Church rarely includes artists and musi- 
cians unless they are people of heroic 
mold.’ And she protests against the “ab- 
surd and unfair treatment” accorded by 
the clergy to’ lay people who are lovers 
of music and wish to find a higher stand- 
ard of music in the churches. She ap- 
peals for recognition of the beauty of 
nature, and _ protests against those 
churches in which “if funds do not run 
to stained glass throughout, the less im- 
portant windows must be filled with 
opaque squares of pink and seagreen; any- 
thing rather than the indecency of clear 
glass through which trees and clouds 
would be visible.” Theology always has 
good book reviews. Bishop Chandler dis- 
cusses in this number the great theological 
work of Prof. A. E. Taylor entitled The 
Faith of a Moralist. 
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Kentucky 
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Maryland 
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Ohio 
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A Diocesan School 


Grammar and high school. Features: home envi- 
ronment, a year round home for small girls. Stand- 
ard courses. Outdoor life. Music and Business 
courses. Tuition $400.00 and $300.00. Address: 

Miss Jessie L. Maddison Bolivar, Tenn. 


Aueust 1, 1931 
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EDUCATIONAL 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


Virginia 


Chatham Hall 


A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
IN SOUTHERN VIRGINIA 
Excellent equipment and high educational 

standards. 

Preparation for all colleges. General, ad- 
vanced and special courses. Secretarial Train- 
ing. 175-Acre Estate. Year-round outdoor life. 
Riding. Swimming. Golf. Catalog: 

Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D. 
L; Chatham, Virginia 


Wisconsin 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Under the care of Sisters of St. Mary. An 
Episcopal schoo] for girls, on North Shore of 
Lake Michigan, one hour from Chicago. College 
preparatory and general courses. Music. Art. 
Domestic Science. Outdoor and indoor sports. 


SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


Nebraska 


THE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Bishop Clarkson Memorial Hospital, Omaha, 
Nebraska, offers three year course to High School 
graduates. School accredited. Graduates eligible 
R. N. degree. American Red Cross, and all other 
Nursing organizations. 


New Jersey 


THE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
HOSPITAL OF ST. BARNABAS, Newark, N. J. 
Offers High School Graduates course leading to 
N. degree. Monthly allowance. 3 weeks’ vaca- 
tion. Registered School. Approved hospital. Ad- 
dress, Director, School of Nursing. 


Fd 


New York 


CHILPREN’S HOSPITAL IN NEW YORK 
Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal), 405 W. 34th St. 
Accredited School of Nursing, two years and eight 
months. Major subject children. Adult and mater- 
nity nursing in affiliated hospital. Single rooms. 
Full maintenance and allowance. Write for booklet. 


|COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Maryland 


<20NALDSON 


A Church School on an estate of 180 acres, 
near Baltimore and Washington. 

Limited to 80 resident boys, ages 10 to 18. 

| Emphasis on sound preparation for College 

both by certification and by College Board 

examinations. Vigorous athletic life. 

11 buildings with new fireproof Lower Form house. 25th year. 
Outdoor pool. Address Richard W. Bomberger, M.A., 
Headmaster, Box 37, Ilchester, Maryland. 


Minnesota 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


A Church school for boys. 71st year. Stands 
high among schools for sound scholarship, manly 
character and Christian citizenship. Military 
training. Address THE RECTOR, Faribault, Minn. 


New Jersey 


FREEHOLD Scioo. 


The School with the Personal Touch 
Boys 6-15. Modifiedmilitary system stressing obedience, order- 
liness and self-reliance. Supervised study and play. Summer 
camp. Maj. C. M. Duncan, Prin., Box 311, Freehold, N. J. 


New York 


TRINITY SCHOOL 
139 WEST 91st STREET, New York 
FOUNDED 1709 
Primary, Grammar and High 
Schools—Prepares for All Colleges 
223d Year Begins Monday, Sept. 28th. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


New York 


DeVeaux School 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


An old, thorough, accredited, 
growing, and well-equipped prepara- 
tory school under the auspices of 
the Church. Modern fire-proof dor- 
mitory. Ten masters for 100 boys. 
Excellent table. Moderate rates. For 
catalogue address 


Rev. Wm. S. Barrows, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Virginia 


EDUCATIONAL 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Pennsylvania 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA 


Graduate Courses in Theology. Privileges at 
University of Pennsylvania. Address, the Rey. 
GEORGH G. BARTLETT, §.T.D., Dean. The 
eee School, 42d & Locust Sts., Philadel- 
phia. 


Virginia 
The Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Virginia 
The One Hundred and Ninth Session will 


open September 16, 1931. For catalogue and 
other information address THE DEAN, 


Theological Seminary, 


Alexandria, Va. 


Wisconsin 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Prepares boys for college and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers. High Standard in scholarship and ath- 
letics. Healthy and beautiful location in the 
mountains of Virginia. Charges exceptionally low. 
For catalogue apply to 


REV. OSCAR DeWOLF RANDOLPH, Rector 


t. Christopher's 


A Church Boarding and Day School 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Healthful, beautiful, and historic surroundings. 
Boarding Department limited to 50 pupils. 
RATE $750 


Reduction to sons of clergymen and missionaries. 
Illustrated catalogue on request 
Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph.D., LL.D., Headmaster 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Connecticut 


Berkeley Divinity School 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Affiliated with Yale University 
Address Dean W. P. Ladd, 80 Sachem Street. 


Massachusetts 


Episcopal Theological School 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Affiliation with Harvard University offers 
opportunities in allied fields, such as phi- 
losophy, psychology, history, sociology, etc. 


Term begins September 28th. 
For catalog address the Dean 


New York 


Che General Chenlogiral Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, 
larger opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and S8.T.D. 


ADDREss THE DEAN 
Chelsea Square New York City 


offering 


Tennessee 


The Theological School 
of the Gnibersitp of the South 


SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


Complete courses for the B.D. degree. 
Reboiersuree when deserved. Opens September 
, 1931. 


For information address Dean Wells. 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 
Founded in 1842 
Theological Seminary and Collegiate 


Department 


Academic Year begins September 29. 
For particulars address The Dean, 


NASHOTAH HOUSE, Nashotah, Wis. 


COLLEGES FOR MEN 


New York 


St. Stephen’s College 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


_A College of Arts, Letters, and Sciences, defi- 
nitely and officially of the Episcopal Church but 
with no ecclesiastical restrictions in the selection 
of its student body; incorporated into the educational 
system of Columbia University and conferring the Uni- 
versity degree. 

It combines the advantages of university educa- 
tion with small college simplicity and inexpensiveness. 

The College, founded in 1860, is equipped to 
teach men, who, after graduation, are going into 
business, or into post-graduate schools of medicine, 
law, journalism, or theology, or into classical, 
scientific, social, or literary research. 

The fees are: for tuition $300 a year; for fur- 
nished room, $150 a year; for board in hall, $300 
a year. There are some competitive scholarships 
and a few bursaries for men contemplating Holy 
Orders. Address 

BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, Litt.D., Warden 

Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
(Railway Station: Barrytown) 


HOBART COLLEGE, Geneva,N.Y. 


A CuHurcH CotLtecE For MEN, Founpep 
iN 1822. Four year liberal arts course, leading 
to the degrees A.B. and B.S. High stand- 
ards; facuity of forty. For catalogue and in- 
formation address: 


Rev. Murray Bartiett, D.D., Pres. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Rhode Island 


S. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE 
OF SACRED MUSIC 


In affiliation with Brown University, the College 
offers a course leading to degrees of A.B., and 
Mus.Bac. The course is designed especially to meet 
needs of students desiring career as church choir 
masters and organists. The College has at its dis- 
posal all the facilities of Brown University, includ- 
ing Pembroke College for Women; all academic 
work, such as English, modern languages, History, 
Science, etc., will be done in the regular University 
courses. The College will offer courses in Musical 
(Harmony, Counterpoint, Canon, Fugue, 
Improvisation, Organ-playing, Organ- 
Construction, Chamber-Music, Choir-Training, and 
Organization. Sunday-School Music; courses in the 
History of Music, Hymnology and Plainsong; 
Liturgies, Theology, the Bible, the Psychology of 
Worship and Worship-Forms. Pageantry: Church 
Art and Architecture. In the chapel of the College 
students will have opportunity for laboratory 
work in actual service playing, under expert 
criticism. Demonstration work in choir and voice 
training will be provided through the Choir- 
School of the College, and the two professional 
choirs maintained by the College. 

For further information and catalogue, address 
the rector, Rev. Walter Williams, 84 Benefit St., 
Providence, R. I. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


Every Church School is Confronted With } 
These Two Questions | 


What fundamental facts shall we teach about the Christian Religion? 


How can we lead pupils to share in the resourcés~of the Church's life? 


eS a’ 


The Christian Nurture Series 


A thoroughly modern, graded Series is designed to answer just such questions. 
Abundant material is provided in the Christian Nurture Series to show how the 
sponsor’s promises in Baptism may be fulfilled with the help and adaptation of ma- 


terial from the Bible, Nature, Everyday Life, the Prayer Book, Church Doctrine, 
Church History, Missions, and other sources, according to the needs of the pupil 


Courses 


Courses are provided for every department of the 
Church School: Kindergarten (Ages 4 and 5), Primary 
(Ages 6, 7, and 8), Junior (Ages 9, 10, and 11), Ju- 
nior High (Ages 12, 13, and 14), and Senior High and 
College (Age 15 and up). 


Material 


Material for each Course generally includes a Teach- 
er’s Manual, Pupils’ Leaflets or Manuals, Picture or Note 
Book Covers, Maps, Pictures, Handwork Material, part 
or all of which may be used at the discretion of the 
teacher. Each of the Courses follows the Christian Year, 
and is planned for beginning in September or October, 
when public schools open, and ending soon after Trin- 
ity Sunday. 


Note 


The Teacher’s Manual provides ample material to 
allow the teacher to select what best suits the needs and 
interests of the class. 


Read about it 


Nurturing Young Churchmen 


A brief history of Christian Nurture in the Episcopal 
Church. 


By the Rev. Ctirton H. Brewer, Ph.D. 


“(The book) tells of the efforts within our own 
Church to teach children to live the Christian way . . . 
it is the story of the ‘Nurture idea’ . . a valuable 
record of what (the Church) has done in this 


method.” —The Churchman. $1.50 
Be oe ee eee ee l 
To My Church Bookseller: 
Please send, without charge, copies as checked: 
Sees The Christian Nurture Series and Its Use, by Miss 


Brags Ideals and Program of the Christian Nurture Sys- 
tem, by Deaconess KATHARINE PUTNAM. 


Astor Christian Nurture Series Order Blanks. 
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in his varying stages of interest and development. 


Five Distinct Elements 


in religious experience are emphasized in the 


Christian Nurture Series: 


1. 


Information 


Stories are told of men and women who 


have known Christ throughout the ages, and 
of those who are finding Him today. 


Memorization 


Certain vivid and beautiful passages which 
live in men’s hearts, and certain exact state- 


ments which guide their thought are fixed 
in the memory. 


Devotional Life 


The child is taught to pray and to know 
and love God. 


Church Loyalty 


Considerable emphasis is laid on the fel- 
lowship of the Church, on following its 
teachings and entering into its worship. 


Christian Social Living 


Response is made to the challenge for 
creative and sympathetic Christian Service. 


Order 
from your Church Bookseller 
or the Publishers 


Morehouse Publishing Got 


1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Aveust 1, 1931 


Price 10 Cents 
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Gn This Yssue 


Some Unpleasant Facts 
EDITORIAL 


The Church’s Judicial System 


CHARLES L. DIBBLE, D.C.L. 


The Proposed Marriage Canon | 
REV. FRANCIS J. HALL, D.D. | 


nSICo 
Next Week or Later 


| 
Concerning Registration of Schools in China | 
Rev. Walworth Tyng 


THE LIVING CHURCH 


for Youth 


Programs 


of the Episcopal Church 


Fall Missions 


ADVENTURING WITH CHRIST 


Programs for children of twelve years and under 
First Fall Series 
Knights of the Way 


THEME: The great adventure of being true and brave 
Knights of our Lord and Saviour. 


Second Fall Series 
The King’s Henchmen 


TueEMeE: Following Jesus Christ, our Lord and King. 


Third Fall Series 
Ambassadors of Christ 


THEME: “We are ambassadors of Christ, we represent 
the King”; built around the problems of chil- 
dren today. 


Note 


MATERIAL: Special material is provided for each 
Series consisting generally of a Missioner’s Manual 
containing instructions and stories, Child’s Card, Cel- 
luloid Buttons, attractive Announcement Posters, Wor- 
ship Services, and Handwork Poster Patterns. 

In addition to the special material for each Series, 
certain of the General Material for the Adventuring 
With Christ Series is especially adapted to use with 
each unit. In this General Material are pamphlets, 
cards, and articles such as The Prayer Corner in the 
Home, Family Prayers, The Parent and the Child, 
Parents’ and Teachers’ Prayer Cards, Wooden Crosses, 
Decalcomania Transfers, etc. 


FAITH AND YOUTH 


A Program for the Young People of the Church 

The purpose of this program is to increase the num- 
ber of truly consecrated young men and women in the 
Church and enlist them in active service for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom among their fellows. 

The material in this program consists of Leader’s 
Manual, Worship Services, Material for addresses, 
Enrolment Card, Forward Step Card, Announcement 
Poster, Prayer Card, and Celluloid Button. 


ST. ANDREW'S BRING ANOTHER 
AND COME YOURSELF PLAN 


A Church School Membership Campaign 
TueME: Bringing others to Christ. 

This is a very simple plan for a Church school 
membership campaign and the materials are few in 
number—a Greeting Card for Parents of new pupils 
and a series of campaign buttons. 


Their Growth 


HE past few years have seen a sweeping revival of 

interest throughout the Episcopal Church in the reli- 

gious education of its children and young people. This 
has taken various forms: continual improvement in the regu- 
lar text books for Church use, such as the Christian Nurture 
Series; and awakening of interest in Kindergarten and pre- 
school religious education, as shown in the publication of new 
books and supplies for this purpose and the increased emphasis 
by the Department of Religious Education upon prayer cor- 
ners in church and home; and particularly in the growing 
recognition by leaders in the Church of the need of special 
evangelistic effort among young people outside of, and supple- 
mentary to, the regular routine of the Church school. 


It is to meet the growing demand for such extra-curricu- 
lar material that the three programs here briefly described 
have been designed. Having their origins in many different 
minds, and developed by various groups in the Church, the 
three programs here set forth have won the endorsement of 
the Church’s National Commission on Evangelism and are 
now published in convenient format for use throughout the 
Church, wherever rectors and leaders of young people feel 
the need for them. 


Programs 


Adventuring With Christ is intended for children under 
twelve years of age and consists of series of teaching mis- 
sions for fall and for spring use, either individually or 
consecutively (only the fall programs are here listed). 


Faith and Youth is a more advanced program for young 
people over twelve, and is intended to be followed by sus- 
tained work with the young people drawn closer to the 
Church by it, through such organizations as the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew and the Girls’ Friendly Society. 


The St. Andrew’s Bring Another and Come Yourself 
Plan is an outgrowth of the Adventuring With Christ 
movement, and may be used in connection with either of 
the other programs or in conjunction with the regular 
Church school. It is an attendance plan that may be 
widely adapted for use in many different ways. 


It is advisable to start planning your fall programs early 
and to have Announcement Posters posted about a month before 
the Mission. 


Each of these programs as well as all of the Lent programs 
of the Adventuring With Christ series is fully described in 


EXPLANATORY LEAFLET No. A C 100 


Single copies of this are free 


Send for a copy today. 


From your Church Bookseller 
or the Publishers 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Aueusr 8, 1931 
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